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AGRICULTURE 


Why and How to Grow Wheat. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Mr. W. L. Williamson, of Harmony 
Grove, Ga., says that he grows wheat 
for the straw. Mr. Williamson prob- 
ably owns the most successful dairy 
in Georgia and he wants wheat straw 
to balance his cattle ration, with en- 
silage and cotton-seed meal. He re- 
gards chopped wheat straw as much 
superior to cotton-seed hulls for his 
cows, and will not feed any hulls so 
long as his straw lasts. Of course 
he has no objection to the 20 bushels 
of nice wheat he makes to the acre, 
but he regards the straw as one of 
the most valuable parts of the crop, 
to him. 








And yet there are hundreds 
of farmers who let the straw decay 
in the field and some of these farm- 
ers have to buy hay, and complain 
about hard times and short crops. 
much 
Our 
farmers are getting ahead; they are 
doing better. 


However, there is not as 
complaint as there used to be. 


3ut the thing for us 


to eonsider is how to keep 
And 
why we should plant a crop of wheat 


this fall. 


mer just when we most need it to 


now, 
ahead. this is another reason 
It will come in next sum- 


carry us through the season, and help 
cotton we make. We 
will then be in a position to market 


us own what 


our cotton more slowly, and get all 
there is in it. Furthermore, we can 
this fall. 


our stock employed and will, in a 


do the work It will keep 
measure, prevent our planting too 
much cotton next year, which will be 
better for us, and better for our land. 
to plant 
wheat, by all means prepare your 


Now, if yeu are going 


land and fertilize it properly so you 
Don’t try to 
run over a lot of ground and plant 
land only half prepared. It won’t 
pay and you will lose half the bene- 
fit from the fertilizer you apply. In 
preparing land for wheat it is not 
necessary to turn the ground upside 
down with a big two-horse plow. You 
can throw away a great deal of time 
and labor at that kind of thing and 
be none the better off. Remember 
that wheat is a surface rooted plant 
like grass. It wants the first four 
inches of top soil made very fine, and 
a good firm soil below that. 

Mr. Geo. M. Clark, who holds the 
world’s record for the largest hay 
crop, prepares his land principally 
with a cutaway harrow. With this 
tool, and a very liberal application 
of commercial fertilizer, he has been 


will make a good crop. 


enabled to grow enormous crops of 
grass. He goes in the field with his 
harrow and simply discs up the sur- 
face, going over it again and again 
until it is perfectly fined and mellow 
to a depth of from four to-six inches. 

Now this is our idea of preparing 
land for wheat. We have a field that 
was in oats last year. After the oats 
were cut in June we turned the land 
with a dise plow, breaking it from 
nine to ten inches deep. This land 
we sowed in cow peas, and we have 
now a fine crop prospect for a heavy 
erop of peavine hay. We shall cut 
these peas the last of September and 
immediately begin the preparation of 
this land for wheat by working it up 
with a cutaway harrow. We shall 
then apply our fertilizer, which will 
analyze about 10 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 6 per cent potash, at the 
rate of 600 pounds per acre and work 
We expect to 
work this land over five or six times 


it in with the harrow. 


with the cutaway before drilling in 
our seed, which we shall plant the last 
of October. 
the fertilizer for wheat beeause in 


No nitrogen is used in 


this particular case cow peas pre- 
eede the wheat containing in their 
roots enough of it for the wheat crop 
that is to follow. 
we should add about 4 per cent of 


ammonia. 


Tf this were not so 


Now if you have no cutaway har- 
jrow, you surely have one of those 
imuchly despised scooter plows, or 
ibetter still, a double stoek with two 
will take 
you longer to prepare your land, but 


4 inch seooters on it. It 


if you keep at it you ean do very good 
work indeed. First break your land 
broadeast with the double stock, then 
drag it down level with a log. or 
plank drag. Let it stand a few days, 
then cross break; apply your fertili- 
zer broadeast and drag again. Let 
this stand a week or ten days then 
sow your wheat, plow in with double 
stock and drag level. If you use a 
after 
plowing and dragging the last time. 
Do not try to turn under trash. It 
is better to work it up and leave it 
on the surface. 

Use from one-half bushel to 2 bush- 
els per acre according to size of the 
grain. The Fultz, Blue Stem and 
Curls Prolific are good varieties for 
us in this section of country. If you 
live in a section where wheat is likely 
to be killed by the cold, it will be ad- 
visable for y to plant by the open 
furrow syste:a using one of the 
planters made especially for that 


purpose. 
F. J. MERRIAM. 
Battle Hill, Ga. 


grain drill, run your seeder 








The Tobacco Situation. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 
Reports from Reidsville tobacco 
market say it is selling for very lit- 
tle, hardly enough to pay expense of 
marketing it,—low grades one cent 
per pound; good mahogany wrappers 
from 8 to 9 cents per pound, or about 
five 
eall a good average. 
Before the Tobacco 
Company put in its work the Dan- 
ville warehouse men reported yearly 


times less than warehousemen 


American 


averages of from 11 to 13 cents per 
pound. <A few days ago a salesman 
of the American Tobacco Company 
visited one of our leading country 
merchants. The merchant answered 
him thus: “You wish me to buy your 
tobacco and-give you mine.” The 
merchant did not buy. 

progressing 


Tobaceo curing is 


finely. Quality good; worms unus- 
ually numerous; sou.c are using Paris 
green. I think it dangerous to use it 
this late in the season. 

As it requires the experience of 
half a life time to learn how to han- 
dle, order and bulk down tobacco so 
as to keep it sound and sweet, I do 
not think that farmers can sucecess- 
fully compete with trusts even in 
the local trade. The only thing that 
can ever effectually help the tobacco 
farmers is to repeal the tobacco tax 
on plug and one-pound packages of 
smoking tobacco. 

President Arthur in one of his 
messages recommended the repeal of 
the tobaeeo tax. President Cleve- 
land in his message opposed its re- 
peal. The last combine has simply 
left the farmers “in a hole.” 

iB. F. WIPE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





Tennessee Country Agricultural School. 
The 


Sehool of Agriculture was, so far 


Dunn County, Wisconsin, 


as we know, the first attempt at 
uniting a county in teaching prac- 
tical agriculture. From the Agri- 
cultural Student we learn of a some- 
what just now 
put into practice in a country dis- 


trict 


similar idea being 
near Knoxville, Tenn, 

Several country schools have been 
consolidated and ten acres of land 
purchased for a demonstration farm, 
parts of which will be devoted to or- 
namental shrubs, to an experimental 
orchard, to a vegetable garden, a 
fruit garden, forest and ornamental 
trees, and a part will be used for 
farm crops, in illustrating methods 
of tillage, rotation of fer- 
tilizing, ete. 


cfops, 





Aside from the school roms de- 
voted to ordinary school 
work, there will be some equipment 
for teaching of wood working and 
other work of value to farmers, and 
it is expected to room for 
teaching domestie science in a prac- 
tical way. 

The plan is being worked out by 
President Dabney of the University 
of Tennessee, and the work will be 
given by R. W. Clark and wife, of the 
University of Minnesota, Mr. Clark 
taking the work in agriculture and 
Mrs. Clark that in domestic science. 


common 


have ¢ 


The general plan of the work is 
good and suggests the sentiment that 
is arising regarding the need for ag- 
ricultural instruction in every State. 
If the successful, 
which it undoubtedly will, if for no 
other reason that 


scheme proves 
the mere consoli- 
dation of the sghool, it will be an 
example for many schools te follow 
With profitsditeral. Voiee) sag >! : 
2 yy ne 
Shorthorn. Cattle Wanted ( 
Editor of The Progressive Marmer:i) 15 
I am thinking of buying a Short- 
horn heifer; as there is a pure bred 
bull jn this community of the same 








stock. 


Will you be kind enough to refer 
me to some of the best herds of 
Shorthorns in this State, as many 
as two or three anyway. 

I will certainly appreciate the 
kindness in you. 

R. V. VENTERS. 

Jacksonville, N. C., Sept. 1, 1903. 


[We publish the above for the ben- 
efit of our readers having Shorthorns 
to sell. We are continually receiv- 
ing similar inquiries from persons 
wishing to purchase improved stock, 
and we again remind breeders that it 
will pay them handsomely to adver- 
tise in our columns.—Editor. | 





A Texas Man on Texas Cotton. 


“T note your inquiry about crops 
here. The Texas crop three weeks 
ago was very promising, and bid fair 
to be one of the largest crops ever 
made in the history of the State; but 
the crop was backward and late and 
therefore more subject to inseet dam- 
age, and we have no doubt in the 
world that the boll weevil and boll 
worm have done very material dam- 
age to the prospects of three weeks 
ago. Ilowever, at the same time, we 
have not the least doubt that the 
Texas crop will be the largest we 
have had since the crop of 1900. We 
do not believe that any well-posted 
cotton man gives the State less than 
3,000,000 bales. Of course, continued 
work of inseet through September 
and an early frost will further reduce 
the crop, and there is a chance of 
present prospects being still more re- 


duced.” 
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Alfalfa Growing. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


It is believed that the alfalfa plant 
is gaining considerable acreage in 
the eastern or rain belt section of 
the United States. Of the arid re- 
gion it is recognized as the forage 
crop. The eastern farmer who ex- 
periments with alfalfa growing is 
likely to have trouble and 
should make a little study of its hab- 
its before giving up in disgust, as 
those who have been measurably suc- 
cessful claim that the alfalfa will in 
time come to be considered the sa- 
Its growth 
will probably be limited, however, to 
soils having a gravelly or otherwise 
loose and easily penetrable sub-soil 
for the roots of the alfalfa naturally 
go down ten or twelve feet. This 
very fact would hold out hope to 
worn out lands, that is, where the sur- 
face soil has been worn out, for these 
roots extending to great depth would 
bring up to the surface large quanti- 
ties of fertility. The most likely dif- 
ficulty, it is said by scientific grass 
men, is the question of soil inocula- 
tion. The alfalfa, like other  le- 
gumes, draws its nitrogen from the 
air through root tubereules produced 
by minute bacteria, and where the 
seed is sown in ground free from any 
of these organisms, unless artificial 
inoculation is undertaken, the plants 


some 


viour of worn out land. 


ean get no nitrogen from the air 
and their growth amounts to noth- 
ing. On the other hand, with these 
baeteria supplied to the soil, alfalfa 
im the eastern, States; ‘ere im _ the 
District of Columbia for instance, 
will grow more rankly than clover 
and will produce three crops a sea- 
son averaging a ton each. This sea- 
son being a wet one a twelve acre 
plot of alfalfa at the National Sol- 
diers’ Home just outside of Wash- 
ington will aggregate considerably 
more than three tons per acre. And 
alfalfa makes a better hay than eith- 
er timothy or clover, and according 
to the farm superintendent at the 
Soldiers’ Home, far better ensilage. 
The question of soil inoculation 
for alfalfa, or for any other new le- 
gume that it is desired to introduce 
in any section, is not a serious one. 
If a farmer wishes, for instance, to 
plant a patch of alfalfa and can get 
a cart load of dirt from some adja- 
cent alfalfa field, all that he has to 
do is to evenly distribute it over his 
field. If he can only get a small 
amount of dirt he should mix it care- 
fully with a larger amount, making 
a pile of several wagon loads, thor- 
: oughly mixed, which can then be 
. spread over the field to be planted. 
4A regular machine manure spreader 
is the best agent for this work. The 
bacteria multiply very rapidly. If 
he has no means of getting hold of 
inoculated soil himself, the Depart- 
ment of Agricalture will furnish him 
dried “cultures,” with accompanying 
chemicals and directions, all put up 
in a little box and sent free. The 
“cultures” and then 
liberated in water and sprayed and 


chemicals are 


mixed into dirt or manure which can 
be spread upon the field. The De- 
partment is doing this sort of work 
with various legumes. Cultures can 











be obtained for alfalfa, soy beans, 
velvet beans and a number of other 
legumes. 

One of the beauties of alfalfa 
growing lies in the fact that when 
once well established it requires no 
cultivation. Fields of alfalfa in the 
West under irrigation have stood as 
originally planted for twenty and 
thirty years, with from three to six 
cuttings every season. Of course, to 
keep an alfalfa meadow yielding 
heavily it will have to be well top 
dressed and fertilized. In the West 
the salts and sediment carried by the 
irrigation water act as a fertilizer. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





Sow Alfalfa. 


A great deal of interest has recent- 
ly been manifested in the South in 
reference to this, the greatest of all 
the forage plants. Several letters 
have been received asking for specific 
instructions concerning the _ best 
mode of sowing and cultivating the 
Alfalfa has never been exten- 
sively grown in the Southern States 
west of the Mississippi River, though 
it is now sown to a considerable ex- 
tent in Louisiana with complete suc- 
cess. 

Alfalfa does not grow well on any 
soil that has a hard pan or on thin 
soils. It is a deep-rooted plant and 
must have a deep soil. Wherever the 
roots find a permeable soil they will 
descend to a great depth, and on 
river banks they have been traced to 
the depth of sixty or seventy feet. On 
the rich sandy loams and caleareous 
soils of the South it is invaluable 
and will grow luxuriantly and make 
enormous yields of hay. Underlying 
rocks or impervious subsoils, or sour, 
marshy soils, or crawfishy soils, or 


crop. 


stiff, clayey soils are fatal to its 
growth; so is stagnant water. It 


will grow on favorable soils at almost 
any height from sea level up to an 
elevation of 7,000 feet. 

Alfalfa is not affected so much by 
altitude as by the depth and warmth 
of the soil and the depth of the wa- 
ter-table beneath the surface. A 
rich, sandy loam, limy, with a porous 
subsoil, suits it best. A region in 
which the rainfall is excessive is not 
favorable for the growth of alfalfa, 
as the plants are quickly killed even 
by surface water. Nor is the pres- 
ence of a large proportion of iron in 
the soil favorable to the growth of 
this plant. Soils that have a large 
content of lime, phosphoric acid, 
potash and magnesia are those best 
adapted to its growth, but lime seems 
to be the most essential. A consid- 
erable amount of sand in the soil is 
not objectionable. 

The soil should be prepared in the 
most thorough manner. It must be 
finely pulverized; it must be broken 
deeply and subsoiled, and it must be 
free from any trash or weeds. It is 
better to sow alfalfa after some hoed 
crop, as tobacco, cotton, potatoes, 
and root crops, such as beets, carrots, 
turnips and rutabagas. In the mid- 
dle South the seed may be sown in 
the fall or spring. It is best to sow 
the seed in drills from fifteen to 








twenty inches apart. Twenty to 








twenty-five pounds of seed per acre 
will be required. When the plants 
have come up and grown high enough 
a small cultivator should be run be- 
tween the rows, so as to destroy any 
grass or weeds that may have made 
their appearance. Many persons sow 
the seed broadcast, but if this is done 
it must be upon land that has been 
kept free from any noxious weeds by 
crops of clover. 

Alfalfa, when young, is an exceed- 
ingly delicate plant, and requires 
much nursing. No crop. requires 
more extraordinary preparation to 
secure a good stand than alfalfa, but 
it should be remembered that one 
preparation will last for a genera- 
tion, for if it is planted upon suitable 
soil and a good stand obtained it may 
yield luxuriant .crops for thirty or 
forty years. It rarely happens thai 
alfalfa will grow tall enough the first 
year, or will be sufficiently free from 
weeds to be mown for hay, yet if it 
has been sown broadeast in the 
spring it will be wise management 
to run the mower over the land as 
often as weeds and grass may grow 
high enough to cut. It reaches its 
best growth during the third year. 
When properly managed up to that 
period the number of cattle which 
can be kept in good condition on an 
acre by soiling throughout the whole 
season surpasses belief. It 
sooner mown than it pushes out fresh 
shoots, and wonderful as the growth 
of clover sometimes is, that of alfal- 
fa is far more rapid. Upon soils suit- 
able for it it will last for many years, 
shooting its roots—tough and fibrous 
almost as those of licorice—down- 
ward for nourishment until they are 
altogether out of the reach of 
drought. In the dryest and most sul- 
try weather, when every blade of 
grass droops for want of moisture, 
alfalfa will hold up its stems as fresh 
and green as in a showery spring. 
The hay is cured like that of clover. 
Col. J. B. Killebrew in Southern 
Farm Magazine. 


is no 
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Use of Salt and Fish Brine on Wet 
Lands. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I wish to have some advice on the 
effect of salt or fish brine on any 
land, or on bottom or meadow land, 
where it is inclined to be wet 
crawfishy. A. G. §. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 


or 


(Answer by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State 
Chemist.) 

Replying to the above inquiry in 
regard to the use of salt. I will say 
that quite a large amount of evidence 
has accumulated to show that it does 
not pay to use salt on land. Occa- 
sionally some good seems to come 
from its use the first year or two, 
but this benefit is indirect and un- 
certain. I do not consider that it 
would pay any one to use salt on 
general agricultural crops. . 

Cotton is subject to rust on certain 
types of land. The use of kainit has 
proven beneficial in a great many 
cases in decreasing the amount of 
trust. Kainit contains about 40 per 
cent of common salt and it is thought 











by some that the salt should be cred- 
ited with this decrease of rust. Some 
tests show that salt acts in the same 
way as kainit in preventing rust. 





September Farm Work. 


Continue the work of seeding crim- 
son clover and hairy vetch, as advised 
in our August issue. The more land 
that can be put into these crops the 
greater the area that will be im- 
proved for other crops next year. 
Seed always with a mixture of wheat, 
oats or rye, and more or less pasture 
will be secured in winter and spring, 
besides the improvement of the land. 
An abundance of these crops to 
graze or cut in the spring will help 
materially in reducing the cost of 
carrying stock at a time when dry 
feed often becomes scarce. 

Rape may yet be seeded for fall 
and spring feeding. Sow 3 or 4 
pounds of seed per acre: broadcast, 
or 2 to.8 pounds in drills two feet 
apart. This makes an excellent pas- 
ture for hogs, sheep and young cat- 
tle.. It should be allowed to grow up 
a foot high before turning stock on 
to it, and not be grazed too closely, 
and will then start out again and 
make good grazing in the spring. 

Turnips may still be sowed, though 
it is getting too late for them now 
to make a heavy crop. They will, 
however, make some feed, and will 
cover the land. In our August issue 
will be found full instruction on this 
crop. 

‘The work of harvesting and saving 
the various forage crops should re- 
ceive attention as they mature. Do 
not allow them to stand too long and 
mature their seed. They make the 
best feed when cut in bloom or when 
the seed is just forming. Cow peas 
should be cut when the first pods are 
filled and turning yellow. Of course, 
if seed is the object, and not long 
feed, then they must stand until it 
is suflicientkx. matured to cure with- 
out shrivelling. In our August issue 
we wrote fully on this subject. 

The work of filling the silo should 
be attended to. As soon as the ears 
are well filled and passing out of 
the milk state the crop should be cut 
Cut into %-inch 
lengths, or, better still, shred the 
stalks and much waste will be saved. 
When filling do not be in too great 
a hurry. Cut during the morning 
and fill into the silo in the afternoon, 
or cut one day and fill the next. This 
allows the silage to compact better 
and get up the necessary heat to en- 
sure good, sweet silage. The silo will 
also hold more filled in this way than 
when the work is rushed all the time. 

When the teams are not otherwise 
engaged keep them at work plowing 
land intended to be cropped next 
year. This is the time of the year 
when land may be ploughed deep and 
some of the subsoil be brought to the 
surface. This will be weathered dur- 
ing the winter months, and its plant 
food brought into an available condi- 
tion for supporting and _ feeding 
crops.—Southern Planter. 


and packed away. 





Usefulness is the badge of true 
knighthood. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XXIV.—A Few Elementary Truths. 


The farmer in these days must be 
something of a scientist; not that he 
must burn the midnight oil over 
scientific books and lectures, nor that 
he must take a scientific course. If 
he is wise, however, he will get clear- 
ly in mind a few simple facts which 
scientific investigation has fully es- 
tablished, and the object of the pres- 
ent article is to group a few of these 
together and put them in such shape 
that the farmer can get a firm grasp 
on them and keep that grasp contin- 
ually, meditating by daytime as he 
turns the furrows as to their bearing 
upon his business. 


Our readers all know by this time 
that nitrogen in some of its combina- 
tions is essential to plant and animal 
life. You can not grow an ounce of 
muscle or an ounce of healthy bone 
without nitrogen, and this nitrogen 
must get to the animal through the 
plant and to the plant through the 
soil and to the soil from the air. Ni- 
trogen in one sense is the cheapest 
thing in the world. Nearly four- 
fifths of the air is composed of what 
is ealled free nitrogen, and _ yet 
neither plant nor animal can avail it- 
self of it except its nature has been 
entirely changed. It is so cheap that 
it is worthless, and sometimes we 
think the Creator mixed it with the 
oxygen to keep this whole world from 
being blown to pieces the first time 
some farmer strikes a match. 


The nitrogen which we have in the 
soil has been derived from the air 
through the leaves of leguminous 
plants, whether grasses, trees, weeds, 
or the lower forms of plant life. The 
second largest family of plants we 
have is the Leguminosae, and it is 
their business to draw from the air 
enough nitrogen to keep plant and 
animal life in existence. This is done 
through the tubercles, or, rather, the 
microscopic inhabitants of the tuber- 
cles which are found on the roots of 
these plants. 

How, then, may the farmer avail 
himself of these simple facts into 
which we have condensed the teach- 
ing of whole volumes and long and 
patient years of investigation on the 
part of scientific men? First, let him 
establish a rotation of crops in which 
a large place is given to these le- 
guminous plants; the clovers, where 
he can grow them, and cowpeas, soy 
beans, and alfalfa where he can not. 
If he harvests his nitrogen by plow- 
ing up a crop of clover after it has 
produced seed, he has done two 
things: First, secured a supply of 
nitrogen for the use of plants; sec- 
ond, he has stored the soil with hu- 
mus in which nitrogen is mainly held. 
No farm can run down if it is kept 
in good physical condition and well 
supplied with nitrogen. No farm, 
however well supplied with nitrogen, 
can do its best unless it is kept in 
good physical condition, that is, well 
farmed; in other words, the soil must 
be in such shape that the plant roots 
can utilize its fertility. No farm, 
however good its physical condition 








may be, can ever be permanently 
profitable unless the supply both of 
humus and of nitrogen is maintained. 
If the supply of humus is exhausted 
by continuous cropping without the 
addition of vegetable matter it will 
become pasty in a wet time, will be- 
come compacted in a dry time, and 
hence plants can not avail themselves 
of its fertility. 

Another point which we have 
touched upon elsewhere is that the 
farmer should as far as possible keep 
his land full of live plant roots to 
take up the nitrates as fast as they 
are formed by microbiec action from 
the nitrogen and humus in the soil. 
Nature is always attempting to do 
this. It throws up weeds in the stub- 
ble as soon as the crop is removed 
unless it has been sowed down to the 
tame grasses. It always keeps some- 
thing growing. If the farmer has 
exhausted the fertility, it grows 
whatever it can even if it be nothing 
but broom sedge. It starts trees and 
brush, anything that will grow, and 
given time enough, it brings back the 
lost fertility. Let the farmer take 
note of nature’s methods. If shat- 
tered oats, wheat, or rye spring up 
after harvest, let them grow. They 
are living to retain the fertility of 
the soil. Nor should the farmer ever 
forget that the deep, rich, black soils 
the world over are largely those 
where the soil freezes in the winter, 
thus arresting the development of ni- 
trates and preventing the waste of 
fertility—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Rotting Peaches. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I notice Mr. Parker has had trou- 
ble with his peaches rotting before 
maturity. My own experience is that 
some varieties of peaches are subject 
to rot. In my orchard of 1,000 trees, 
IT had 50 Stump of the World and 10 
Lord Palmersons. On these we never 
gathered a single specimen of ripe 
fruit while on rows joining were trees 
bearing 6 or 7 bushels’ of 
peaches worth here $2 per bushel. 
We thinned the limbs, also the fruit, 
but in vain, as each year the Stumps 
and Palmersons rotted just the same. 


fancy 


Why is it, if the rot is contagious, 
that the varieties near Stump and 
Palmerson were not affected? In 
our orchard were 100 Salway peach 
trees; 79 planted on thin hillside 
bore as handsome fruit as I ever saw. 
It was as perfect as I ever tasted. 
Twenty-one trees planted within 200 
yards of above, and planted out of 
the same bale as the 79, bore larger 
fruit that never colored right. The 
latter were unsalable even at half 
price, and were generally left to rot 
in the orchard. 

Air drainage is essential to perfect 
fruit and steep hillsides make the 
best orchard sites. High colored va- 
rieties sell better than white peach- 
es. Fruit trees should have plenty 
of room and not be crowded, if you 
want good results. 


J. P. GILTNER. 
Paris, Ky. 





You cannot dream yourself into a 
character; you must hammer and 
forge yourself one.—Froude. 





THE MONEY COTTON BRINGS. 


The Lint and the Seed Bring This to a 
Good Figure. 


Another bale of cotton was sold on 
the market here yesterday, this mak- 
ing the third bale of the new crop 
sold in Raleigh. 

The bales on Thursday sold at 
twelve cents and eleven and a quar- 
ter cents a pound. That at twelve 
cents was sold by W. S. Turner, of 
Panther Branch, to M. A. Parker, 
and weighed 520 pounds. A _ bale 
from C. D. Stephens, of Barton’s 
Creek township, weighing 419 pounds 
was bought by Messrs. C. E. Johnson 
& Company, who also bought the 
bale sold yesterday by Mr. G. W. 
Stephens. It weighed 441 pounds 
and sold at eleven cents, bringing 
$48.51. 

None of the cotton thus far sold 
has ranked high as cotton, and the 
price of twelve cents is not the 
highest that the best cotton will 
bring. With the present price the 
farmer who has good cotton is going 
to be made happy. 

The value of the cotton seed is to 
be added to the cash obtained for 
the lint. The weight of the cotton 
seed varies and this depends on the 
season. As a rule cotton will gin out 
about one-third and 1,200 pounds of 
seed will give 400 pounds of lint. In 
this section the cotton gives more 
lint than one-third, possibly thirty- 
five to thirty-six per cent. 

The price paid for cotton seed at 
the end of last season was $14 a ton 
of 2,000 pounds, this running thirty 

being 
I t ran 
higher than this during the season, 


bushel and 
twenty-one cents a bushel. 


pounds to the 


twenty-five cents being an average 
price. 

On this basis, a bale of cotton of 
450 pounds will be made from 1,300 
pounds of seed cotton. At twelve 
cents a pound the 450 pounds will 
bring $54 and the 850 pounds of seed 
at twenty-five cents a bushel to a 
fraction over $7, this added to the 
$54 for the bale makes the gross re- 
ceipt for the cotton $61. With the 
price of cotton seed at twenty-one 
cents a bushel the tigures will be in 
the neighborhood of $60, but if eot- 
ton goes up to thirteen cents and the 
seed goes to twenty-five cents a bush- 
el, or over, then the gross receipts 
will erawl up higher. 

It is expected that the 1903 erop in 
this seetion will exceed that of 1902, 
when 15,030 bales were sold. In 1901 
the market opened at eight cents, in 
1902 at eight and a half cents, and 
now in 1903 at twelve cents.—News 
and Observer, 





Figure on a Short Cotton Crop. 

The crop in which farmers as a 
rule, and the entire country as well, 
are most interested is that of corn. 
In bushels it equals all other grain 
erops put together. It is the basis 
of our fattening operations with all 
classes of live stock, even horses not 
It furnishes the raw ma- 
terial for an immense amount of 
manufacturers, and we export as 
much of it as we do of wheat. Hence, 


excepted. 





a short corn crop makes a deep im- 
pression upon the entire business of 
the country and of some European 
nations as well. Therefore it is a 
matter of the utmost importance that 
farmers should be able as soon as 
possible to make a correct estimate 
of the corn crop of the United States 
which is two-thirds of the corn crop 
of the world. 

No one can now tell with certainty 
just what that corn crop will be, but 
we can tell with certainty that it will 
at most not be more than an aver- 
age under the most favorable condi- 
tions, namely, hot weather and no 
frost before October 1st. It is possi- 
ble that we may have hot weather 
but it is not probable. The soil over 
most of the corn States is very full 
of water and the evaporation from 
the growing crops is very great, all 
of which tends to cool the atmos- 
phere and the surface of the soil as 
well, and hence give us cool nights 
even if we should have hot days. 
Even if we should have no frost we 
cannot have a full maturity of the 
crop now standing in the fields.— 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





The Farmers Will Get $600,000,000 Any 
Way You Take It. 


The Southern farmer seems to 

have the bird more nearly in hand 
than in the bush. The cotton farm- 
er, and not the tobacco farmer, is 
here meant. It seems probable that 
if 12,000,000 bales are made, the 
price will be 10 cents a pound, and 
the Southern farmer will receive for 
the crop 10 cents a pound. This 
means $600,000,000. If the crop is 
10,000,000 bales, it will be 12 cents a 
pound, which means the same $600,- 
000,000, besides a saving of $10,000,- 
000 eost for not having to pick the 
deficieney of 2,000,000 bales. If the 
crop is more or less, the price will 
‘be in inverse ratio more or less, 
which means, any way you take it, 
$600,000,000 for the crop. 
+ Something like five years ago, the 
erop sold for $300,000,000. The crop 
has not very materially increased in 
tive years. The crop of 1903 and 
1904, September to September, may 
be a little more or less. The interest- 
ing fact is that, for approximately 
the same crop in the year 1903-1904 
the purchasing priee will be $600,- 
000,000 instead of $300,000,000. 
Farmers used to argue whether at 
the old price, viz.: $300,000,000 for 
10,000,000 bales cotton, there was a 
profit or loss. Perhaps some made a 
little profit and some made a little 
less. No matter. At $600,000,000 
for the same crop or any other crop, 
all hands ought to make a profit. 

This talk is about farmers. The 
poor cotton mill man is, in some 
lines, having his day in the mud. The 
ladies in China and South Africa 
are kicking at the high prices to 
whieh homespuns have been driven. 
Mrs. Few-Few of China, declares she 
will spin and weave her own cloth 
before she will pay the price, while 
the lady in middle Afriea eavalierly 
informs the agent of the American 
cotton mill that clothes are of doubt- 
ful propriety amongst the aristocracy 
of the Congo valley anyway. 

You’ve all heard of a lead-pipe 
einch. The Southern farmer ap- 
pears to have this kind of a cinch on 
$600,000,000, in place of the former 
$300,000,000, no matter whether 
much or little cotton is made. The 
price will fit itself to the quantity, 
and make the $600,000,000 just the 
same.—Charlotte Observer. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


The News Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 








Sharp frosts were reported at all 
points in northern New York. 

Mayor Seth Low, of New York 
City, was indorsed for renomination 
by the fusionists. - 

Bulgarian officials estimate that 
fully 50,000 persons have been mas- 
sacred by Turks in Macedonia. 

Hon. William J. Bryan predicted 
that Tom L. Johnson, Democratic 
candidate for Governor, would carry 
Ohio. ' 

Signor Marconi is in St. Louis ar- 
ranging for the establishment of a 
wireless telegraph station at the fair 
grounds. 


United States Senator McLaurin 
of Mississippi has declared in favor 
of the nomination of W. R. Hearst 
for President next year. 

It was reported that plans for 
building operations aggregating 
$180,000,000 would be abandoned un- 
til the condition of labor was more 
stable. 
more indictments were 
found in the postoftice scandal in- 
vestigation. Leopold J. Stern, form- 
erly of Baltimore, accused of con- 
spiracy, was found in Canada, and 
George W. Beavers surrendered in 
New York. 

The trouble 
acute. There 
Syria, in the 


Seven 


Turkey became 
was rioting at Beirut, 

Turkish empire. It 
looked at one time as if the Ameri- 
can warships would have to attack 
the town to protect American inter- 
ests. It is thought now that the 
danger has passed. 

A bill introduced last week in the 
Alabama Legislature, taking from 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, of which Booker T. Wash- 
ington is principal, a portion of the 
appropriation made by the State, 
has been considered by the Commit- 
tee on Education, to which it was re- 
ferred, unanimously 
reached to report adversely on it. 


in 


and decision 
The appropriation now being made 
will be continued. 


Despite the continued high selling 
prices of raw cotton in the market, 
and the dullness manufactured 
cottons reported by the mercantile 
agencies, the industrial outlook in 
the textile centers of New England 
seems to have distinctly improved 
since a week ago. Beginning Mon- 
day Fall River will make a net gain 
of one million spindles in operation, 


in 


in 
hands employed, money put into the 


with a corresponding increase 
pockets of working men and raw ma- 
terial turned into finished products. 


And a good man will sueceed Judge 
Wm. H. Taft as governor general of 
the Philippines when the latter suc- 
ceeds to the Secretaryship of War. 
Gen. Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee, 
who has been a member of the Phil- 
ippine Commission since its appoint- 
ment, has been offered and has ac- 
cepted the governor generalship. He 





is a gentleman of fine ability and 
blameless character, and in his larger 
field will the reputation 
which he already enjoys.—Charlotte 


Observer. 


The price of cotton took a slump 


increase 


last week, says the Washington cor- 
of The Progressive 
to. the encouraging 
government erop report which indi- 
eated that the yield would be nearly 
10 per cent over the average, an un- 


respondent 
Farmer, due 


expected announcement in view of 
This week the 
weather has not been so favorable, 
but the crop has not been materially 
injured. 
except 


previous reports. 


Corn is maturing rapidly 
in lowa where much of the 
late corn needs several weeks more of 
In any event the 
yield over the entire country will not 
be up to the average, and_ prices 


bright sunshine. 


promise to be high. 





Political News and Gossip. 


In Nebraska—one of the few po- 
litically interesting States that hold 
an election this year—the Republi- 
‘an Convention last week passed res- 
enthusiastically indorsing 
President Roosevelt 
term, proclaiming present prosperity 


olutions 
for a_ second 
to be the result of Republican poli- 
cies, eulogizing the protective tariff, 
condemning “combinations of capi- 
tal having for their purpose the sti- 
fling of competition,” and demand- 
will 
Ameriean-built ships. to carry Amer- 
The word 
subsidy was not used in this last 
plank, but the subsidy policy was 
plainly indorsed. Mr. John L. Web- 
ster, an Omaha lawyer, was proposed 
by the President 
Roosevelt’s associate on the ticket of 
1904. In Ohio the contest between 
Mayor Johnson ad John L. Zimmer- 
man, the conservative candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor, is proving closer than was ex- 
pected, though the reports still indi- 
eate that Mayor Johnson is likely to 
control the Convention. In Missouri 
the popular demand that Mr. Folk, 
the successful prosecutor of the St. 


ing such legislation as enable 


ieca’s foreign commerce. 


Convention as 


Louis and Jefferson City rings, shall 
be the candidate 
for Governor is increasingly strong— 
particularly in the rural districts, 
where Mr. Folk’s independent course 


made Democratic 


has not stirred against him influen- 
tial enemies. Mr. Folk has even been 
proposed in the “Commoner” as a 
eandidate for 
the Presidency in 1904. For this last- 
named position, however, the present 


possible Democratic 


range of gossip knows no. bounds, and 
the situation has recalled the epi- 
gram made upon the election of Pres- 
ident Polk: “Heneeforth no private 
citizen is safe.” Several influential 
Southern Senators have united in in- 
dorsing Senator Gorman, of Mary- 
land, but Mr. Bryan has promptly 
declared that this nomination would 
no more secure harmony than would 
that of Mr. Cleveland. It would, he 
says, climinate from the campaign 
the tariff issue, the trust issue, the 
imperialism issue, and the currency 
issue, and leave nothing but the 
question, Who shall hold the offices ? 
Mr. Gorman, he declares, would poll 
a million less votes than a Demo- 
eratie ticket with no candidate at 


all—New York Outlook. 





Our Enormous Pension Bill. 


Washington, Sept. 12.—Pension 
Commissioner Ware has completed 
and forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Interior his annual report for 
the fiscal year just ended, in which 
he makes a number of interesting 
recommendations for the benefit of 
the pension bureau. 

Commissioner Ware shows that 
the total cost of pensions to the gov- 
ernment for the past 38 years has 
been $2,942,178,145.93 in persons paid 
and $95,647,934.71 expended in main- 
taining the pension service. He esti- 
mates that the revolutionary was 
cost the government $70,000,000 in 
pensions; the war of 1812, $6,284,- 
414.55; the war with Mexico, $33,- 
483,309.91; the war of the rebellion, 
$2,878,240,400.17, and the war with 
Spain, $5,479,268, making the total 
disbursements in $3,038,- 
623,590.18. 

The report explains that in 1890 
the cost of the pension system 
amounted to $1.40 per $1,000 of the 
aggregate wealth of the county. In 
1893 it reached $2.24, and since then 
gradually declined to $1.90 in 1895, 
$1.50 in 1900 and $1.32 in the past 
year. 


pensions 





Is This An American Cotton Trust ? 
Beware ! 

Memphis, Tenn., September 10.— 
A plan to revolutionize the cotton 
business of the United States and 
place the thirteen cotton producing 
States of the South in control of the 
cotton trade of the world has been 
fully developed in this city by repre- 
sentatives of the legal departments 
of the railroads operating in the 
South, Senator McLaurin of Missis- 
sippi, and representatives of the 
Mississippi Valley Cotton Buyers’ 
Association which was organized this 
week. It is the purpose of the Cot- 
ton Buyers’ Association of America 
to fully organize all the handlers of 
cotton in the Southern States, and 
this is now being done through the 
State cotton buyers’ assbciations. 

The plan of the Association pro- 
vides for the establishment and oper- 
ation of a gigantic system of ware 
houses in which will be gathered the 
cotton of the entire South. These 
warehouses will be established at 
Memphis, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Mobile, Pensacola, Atlanta, Charles- 
ton and Savannah. The capacity of 
the plants will be 75,000 to 
150,000 bales. A series of smaller 
warehouses will also be built in the 
interior part of the cotton growing 
districts to take care of the crop as 


from 


soon as picked. 

By means of warehouses the cot- 
ton buyers of the country propose to 
save the growers from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 annually lost in country 
damage. It is their intention to 
force the European manufacturers to 
come to America to buy their raw 
staple and themselves pay the expense 
of shipping to the United Kingdom 
or continent. By so doing they claim 
to be able to insure to the grower a 


higher price for his cotton and place 
the Southern States absolutely in 
control of the cotton trade of the 
world. 





To Hunt the North Pole. 


Commander Robert E. Peary, U. 
S. N., the well-known Arctic explor- 
er, will make another dash for the 
North Pole. Leave of absence for 
three years has been granted him 
with the permission of the President 
by Mr. Darling, Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, and he has been assured of 
the hearty sympathy of both these 
officials in his new venture. 

In his letter of application for 
leave of absence, Commander Peary 
briefly outlines his plan of action. 
In a suitable ship, built in one of our 
best shipyards, re-enforced and 
strengthened to the maximum degree 
and fitted with American engines, “‘so 
that she may go North as an expo- 
nent of American skill and mechani- 
eal ability,’ Commander Peary hopes 
to start with his expedition about the 
1st of July next. 





Indian Department Scandal. 
The postal seandal, we are told by 
a Republican Washington correspon- 
dent, will pale into insignificance in 
the 
seandal, both in the amount of money 


comparison with new Indian 
and the importance of the officials 
involved, if the made_ by 
Special Agent Brosius, of the Indian 
Rights Association, are corroborated. 
Twenty million acres of land, mil- 
lions of dollars in money, and the in- 
terests of some four hundred thou- 
sand Indians are said to be affected. 
The charges are, in brief, that some 
of the government ofticials whose 
particular business it is to protect 
the Indians from land “sharks” have 
themselves formed land and oil com- 
panies, and used their official posi- 
tions to despoil the red men of their 
land. As one paper puts it, “the 
wateh-dog have joined the wolves.” 
Mr. Brosius names about half a 
dozen land companies in his charges, 
and names a United States internal 
revenue inspector, a United States 
District Attorney, an Indian inpec- 
tor, a clerk of a United States Court, 
an assistant attorney, and the chair- 
man and another member of the 
Dawes Indian Commission as ofticers 
and promoters of these concerns. 
These land companies, it is charged, 
induce the Indians by the temptation 
of cash payment, or by delays at the 
office of the Dawes Commission, or 
by exhausting and, expensive delays 
of litigation, to part with valuable 
land for next to nothing—often, in- 
deed, when the Indian has no right 
to sell his land, and the 
transaction is illegal. Complaints 
of these frauds, it now appears, have 
been coming in to the Department 
of the Interior and the Department 
of Justice for a long time, but by 
the interesting workings of depart- 
ment machinery the charges have 
been turned over for investigation 
to the very men who were to be in- 
vestigated, so that no great strenu- 
ousness has marked the prosecution 
of the charges hitherto. Now that 
the allegations have been made pub- 
lic, however, more activity is ex- 
pected.—Literary Digest. 


charges 


entire 





Our ideals are our better selves.— 
Alcott. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The hotel at Round Knob was 
burned to the ground Friday night. 

There-are twenty-one divorce suits 
doecketed in Wake court to be heard 
next term. 

Ex-Sheriff Scott, of Wayne, who 
has failed, owes the State about $9,- 
000 in taxes, it is said. ; 

Mr. J. S. MeRae, of Maxton, this 
vear made over $1,600 on nine and 
three-quarters acres of cantalouges. 

Mr. Peter MHairston, of Davie 
County, will raise 12,000 or more 
bushels of corn this year, ‘says the 
Asheboro Courier. 

The Ripple says the question of 
permitting distilleries inside the cor- 
porate limits of Yadkinville is being 
agitated and that sentiment appears 
to be about equally divided. 

Senator Simmons is still sticking 
to Senator Arthur P. Gorman and 
thinks that he is the strongest man 
in sight for the Democrats to nomi- 
nate next year. 

Gen. Julian 8. Carr expects 3,000 
old soldiers to be in camp in Raleigh 
at the reunion and encampment of 
North Carolina Confederate veterans 
during the coming State Fair. 

Less than a mile and a half from 
Burlington a gold mine is being de- 
veloped which promises rich results. 
W. G. Teague has opened this mine 
on the farm of James Teague. 


Salisbury dispatch, 10th: At six 
minutes past twelve to-day Wilford 
Roseboro, colored, aged 22 years, was 
hanged at Statesville for the murder 
of Mrs. Dolph Beaver, which crime 
was committed July 30. 


Elizabeth City dispatch: This city 
voted for prohibition to-day and car- 
ried the election by 170 majority. 
Everything passed off quietly. Wo- 
men prayed in the churches while the 
men worked at the polls. 


Salisbury dispatch, 11th: Upon a 
petition of a majority of the voters 
of this city the Board of Aldermen 
last night ordered a prohibition elec- 
tion to be held November 3rd. The 
saloon element have organized a pa- 
per to advocate their cause. 


Gastonia Gazette: In the story of 
that Kinston tragedy the other day, 
that awful murder of a young wife 
by her husband, there are three an- 
tecedent facts that stand out in pain- 
ful prominence: (1) there was a 
father who sold liquor; (2) there 
was a husband who drank it, and (8) 
there was a daughter who ran away 
to get married. 


Post, 13th: “The cotton crop in 
Wake County will in my opinion be 
shorter than in 10 years,” said Su- 
perintendent W. G. Clements yes- 
terday. “In the Cedar Fork section 
we will not make three-quarters of 
the crop that we had every reason to 
expect three weeks ago. I never saw 
such deterioration as within the past 


News and Observer: Word was 
received yesterday by Secretary E. C. 
Brooks, of the Educational Campaign 
Committee, that Fentress Township, 
in Guilford County, consisting of 
eight or nine school districts, was 
earried by a big majority for local 
taxation on yesterday. This is the 
township where Governor Aycock 
and Dr. McIver spoke last Saturday, 
and it is the first whole township in 
the State that has voted for local 
tax as a unit. 


The proposition to lease the Atlan- 
tice and North Carolina Railroad 
from the State, made at Raleigh by 
W. W. Mills, of Raleigh, and H. L. 
Findlayson, of Goldsboro, was de- 
clined. The total amount of stock 
in the road is $1,800,000, and the 
State holds $1,200,000. <A flat rental 
of 2 per cent, or $36,000 per year. 
was offered. Mills and Finlayson also 
offered to enter into bond to make 
the road a strictly independent sys- 
tem and to build not less than fifty 
miles of new road. 

Goldsboro dispateh: Cotton is 
coming as fast as the farmers ean get 
it ready for market. The general im- 
pression prevails that the price will 
not stay where it is now, and the 
planters are making strenuous efforts 
to get it on the market before the 
price goes down. There were several 
bales on this market to-day and the 
ruling price was eleven cents. To- 
baeeo has been selling this week for 
at least one cent more in the pound 
on this market. The large buyers 
have shown more interest in the sales 
and the receipts have been heavier 
than at any time since the market 
opened the first of August. 

Gastonia News: Farm labor is 
searce in Gaston County. The ne- 
groes seem searce and not willing to 
work. There seems to be two causes 
of the apparent searcity of the negro. 
Many have gone to the large syndi- 
cate farms and mines. Others have 
crowded into the towns and cities. 
While the white population has had 
a constant increase, negro population 
does not increase in the cities and 
towns and villages. Even so small 
a town as Gastonia has but few ne- 
gro children, and many of them are 
the offspring of families that have 
moved from the country. The coun- 
try districts are constantly drained 
by the flow of the negro population 
to the town, and in the towns they 
die with no offspring. 

“There is a bright prospect ahead 
for the small farmer who does his 
own work,” said a well-informed out- 
of-town man yesterday. “I believe 
eotton will not for a long time be 
low again. The demand is increas- 
ing, and, at the same time, owing to 
the increasing scarcity and unrelia- 
bility of labor, it does not seem that 
the crop will be largely increased. 
Cotton growing requires labor, a 
good deal of it, and the class that is 
required to produce it on a large 
seale is getting farther and farther 
away from the cotton field. So the 
man who, with his family, ean do his 
own work, run a small farm, making 
his own supplies and what cotton he 
ean, will be strictly in it. Union 


County is a county of small farmers, 
and for that reason she is fortu- 
nate.”—Monroe Enquirer. 





20 days.” 





News Notes from Col. Olds’ Raleigh 
Correspondence. 


Cotton is opening quite rapidly in 
this section and it now appears that 
the crop will be quite a good one. 
There is confidence in high prices. 
It is said that east of here, particu- 
larly in Halifax County, not a few 
tobacco growers have let that crop 
spoil in the fields since the low prices 
were considered as making the crop 
worthless. 

It is asserted that in Raleigh only 
four votes will be east against the is- 
sue of bonds in aid of the Raleigh 
and Pamlico Railway. 

The sheriff of this county thinks 
crops have been injured 2 per cent 
during the last twenty days. The 
corn in this section is particularly 
fine. 

Sheriffs who were asked if they 
ever knew the laws against vagrancy 
to be enforced in this State say they 
have “heard tell” of a law, but never 
knew it enforced. 

In a few days the State Board of 
Edueation will make another loan. 
probably of something like $20,000, 
to about fifteen counties, for aid in 
public 
schools. The former loan was for 


building and improving 
about $47,000, which was applied for 
by thirty counties. 

The seuppernong grape, that darl- 
ing of the autumn, is coming in. This 
crop never fails. The vines are sim- 
ply loaded. There is no better grape 
on earth. The fig crop is large and 
fine this year, and many are in mar- 
ket. This has certainly been a boun- 
tiful year for berries, fruits and 
melons. There was never a better, in 
this section at least. 


It is learned from persons who sell 
grass seeds here that the attention 
of the farmers is being more turned 
to the cultivation of grasses than 
ever before. One dealer said to me: 
“T have already sold five tons of grass 
I never knew any- 
thing like this to happen before. A 
few days ago I sold one hundred 


seed this year. 


pounds of clover seed to one man 
here.” 


News comes here that some person 
in the northern part of the county 
shot some partridges last month. The 
Audubon Society is after them. Last 
year the  pot-hunters slayed the 
partridges in September and Octo- 
ber, before the season began. That 
is why the birds were so strangely 
searce when the game season opened. 
Now it is not only against the law 
to shoot them before November 1, 
but to have birds in possession be- 
fore that date 
at pot-hunters and bird-sellers, res- 


a well-deserved blow 





taurants, hotels, ete. 





Last Week’s North CarolinaCrop Bulletin 


Corn is generally good, except that 
late corn needs rain badly in the cen- 
tral portion of the State; in the ex- 
treme western mountainous counties 
corn is still green and with good 
color, and fodder pulling will soon 
begin; large amounts of fodder was 
saved in the east, where this work is 
nearly finished. Cotton seems to be 


in very good condition and some cor- 
respondents report splendid crops; 
there are many complaints of rust, 
which beginning at the top of the 
plant is causing shedding, but the 
number of such reports is not exces- 
sive as compared with preceding 
years. There is every prospect of a 
good top crop with favorable weather 
during the fall. Cotton is opening 
everywhere, and picking is already 
making good progress; the gins have 
also started work. Tobacco is report- 
ed really good in only a few counties, 
elsewhere, though curing well, the 
quality is somewhat inferior; cut- 
ting and curing is approaching com- 
pletion in a majority of counties. All 
minor crops continue to do well, in- 
eluding peas, peanuts, sweet potatoes 
and rice; rice is ripening; turnips 
have improved; fall Irish potatoes 
have not come up to good stands. 
Making sorghum syrup has com- 
menced. Large crops of meadow and 
pea-vine hay have been made this 
week. Some fall oats were sown. 
Winter apples are dropping consid- 
erably. Secuppernong grapes are 
plentiful. 





Educational Campaign Appointments. 


The following announcements of 
appointments for speakers in the 
pending summer educational cam- 
paign are made by Prof. Eugene C. 
Brooks, Secretary of the Campaign 
Committee: 


HON. J. Y. JOYNER. 


Ahoskie, Bertie County, Sept. 17. 
St. Johns, Bertie County, Sept. 18. 
HON. R. F. BEASLEY. 
White Cross, Orange County, Sept. 
16th. 
Buck Horne, Orange County, Sept. 
16 (night). 
Caldwell Institute, Orange County, 
Sept. 17 (night). 
Efland, Orange County, Sept. 18. 
Elm Grove, Orange County, Sept. 
18 (night). 
HON. W. M. THOMPSON. 
Smyrna, Columbus County, Sept. 
15th. 
Whiteville, | Columbus 
Sept. 15 (night). 
Pleasant Plains, Columbus Coun- 
ty, Sept. 16. 
Bogue, Columbus County, Sept. 17. 
HON. T. W. BLOUNT. 
Weaverville, 
Sept. 15. 
Flat Creek High School, Bun- 
combe County, Sept. 16. 
Morgan Hill High School, Bun- 
combe County, Sept. 17. 
Camp Academy, Buncombe Coun- 
ty, Sept. 18. 
Hominy Valley, Buncombe Coun- 
ty, Sept. 19. 
PROF. S. L. SHEEP. 
Seuppernong Township, 
County, Sept. 9. 
Alligator Township, Tyrrell Coun- 
ty, Sept. 10. 
Knott’s Island, Currituck County, 
ty, Sept. 10. 
Gum Neck, Tyrrell County, Sept. 
11th. 
Columbia, Tyrrell County, Sept. 12. 
Currituck Court House, Currituck 
County, Sept. 16. 


County, 


Buncombe County, 


Tyrrell 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


When I Heard the Great Astronomer.* 








When I heard the learn’d astrono- 
mer; 

When the proofs, the figures, were 
ranged in columns before me; 

When I was shown the charts and di- 
agrams, to add, divide, and 
measure them; 

When I, sitting, heard the astrono- 


mer, where he lectured with 
much applause in the lecture 
room, 


How soon, unaccountable, I became 
tired and sick, 

Till rising and gliding out, I wander- 
ed off by myself, 

In the mystical moist night-air, and 
from time to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the 
stars. 


—Walt Whitman. 





O Captain! My Captain! * 


O captain, my captain! Our fearful 
trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, 
the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the 
people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the 
vessel grim and daring; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
Oh, the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead! 


O captain, my captain! Rise up and 
hear the bells! 
Rise up! For you the flag is flung, 
for you the bugle trills, 
you bouquets and_ ribbon’d 
wreaths, for you the shores 
a-crowding, 
For you they eall, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning. 
Here, captain, dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


For 


My captain does not answer; his lips 
are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm; he 
has no pulse nor will; 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, 
its voyage closed and done— 
From fearful trip the victor ship 
comes in with object won. 
Exult, O shores, and ring, O bells! 
But I with mournful tread 
Walk the deck; my captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead! 
—Walt Whitman. 





The Boss’s Twenty-Five Per Cent. 


It costs over ninety million dollars 
a year to govern New York, and more 
than half of it is paid out in salaries 
and wages. No other city in the 
world can equal this showing. In 
other American municipalities the 
expenditures are large and the re- 
turns are not commensurate with the 
outgo; but with the worst that the 
average American city ean do it 
cannot begin to equal the pace set 
by New York. 

In the meanwhile the average 
taxpayer would like to get the worth 
of his money. At present rates his 
return is not over seventy-five cents 
on the dollar. The other twenty-five 
cents represents all sorts of things, 
including the sudden accessions of 
loeal bosses to great wealth.—The 
Saturday Evening Post. 





* Nos. 140 and 14l of ourseries of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
alre-dy appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 


Shakespeare, Sheliey, and others, 





Mark Twain. 
We 


Captains 


hear much in these days of 
of 
have the art of so organizing and di- 
recting the labor of others as to ab- 
sorb the greater part of its product 
It may be worth 
while, for the sake of variety, to con- 


Industry—of men who 


for themselves. 


sider the career of a man who is a 
eaptain of no industry but his own, 
who has no money except what he 
who neither 
gives nor takes orders, neither re- 


has personally earned, 


ceives nor pays tribute, but stands 
out beside our complicated industrial 
hierarchy that rare survival of an al- 
most extinet breed—an independent 
American citizen. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens began 
earning his own living nearly fifty- 
five years ago, at the age of thir- 
teen, and he has continued to earn it 
to this day. His parents gave him 
blood, and great expectations from 
vast landed possessions that are now 
worth millions in the hands of other 
owners, but no ready money. The 
first literary work with which he was 
ever connected was a directory of 
Hannibal, Missouri, for which he 
helped to set the type in his brother’s 
: At seventeen he was 
making his way, without friends or 
influence, as a compositor on daily 
newspapers in Philadelphia and New 
York. At twenty-two he was a 
pilot on the Mississippi, with hun- 
dreds of lives depdendent upon his 
skill and vigilance. 
where his career di- 


printing-office. 


Just here is 
verges from that of the typical fin- 
At this point he should 
have secured an interest in a steam- 
boat, which should then have grown 
into a line, a combination of lines, 
and a transportation “system.” But 
Mark Twain did not take this easy 
road to greatness—did not, apparent- 
ly, realize that it existed. He tried 
to dig fortune single-handed out of 
the Western hills, and came very near 
succeeding. Up to this time there had 


ancial hero. 


been nothing to indicate that he 
would become famous either as a 


humorist or as a philosopher. Until 
long past the age when most men 
have definitely settled themselves in 
their life-work, Samuel L. Clemens 
was still exploring blind trails. His 
early letters reveal him as a young 
man of marked seriousness. He loved 
fun, of course, and the Tom Sawyer 
side of his character would crop up 
with or without provocation, but his 
mind was filled with plans for solid 
work, and he expounded them with a 
shrewd business sense in which there 
was nothing frivolous. It takes a 
pretty well-balanced character to car- 
ry a country boy of seventeen safely 
through a solitary exife in a great 
city a thousand miles from home, 
without a relative, a friend, or even 
an acquaintance to help him to keep 
on the right track. When the “sub” 
printer from Hannibal was setting 
type in the office of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer at that age, just fifty years 
ago, he was the only person in the 
composing room who did not drink. 
That was the result of a promise he 
had made to his mother, which he 
kept until she released him from it. 
The theatre used to be his favorite 





diversion in Philadelnhia—in New 
York his taste ran toward the Ap- 
prentices’ Library. There he would 
sit, day after day, congratulating 
himself upon the prospect that time 
would not drag while the four thou- 
sand volumes in the collection held 
out.—Samuel E. Moffett, in The Pil- 
grim for September. 








Good Manners. 


Onee upon a time, Dr. Edward 
Bedloe, of Philadelphia, diplomatist, 
writer, raconteur, and several other 
attractions, was at a railroad res- 
taurant table, across which sat a 
very elaborate gentleman who showed 
plainly that he was not pleased with 
the democracy of his surroundings. 
But even his kind are compelled to 
eat sometimes, and it was up to him 
to eat in that common place or go 
hollow for six hours at least. Dr. 
Bedloe was doing much better, and 
was almost enjoying the viands, not- 
withstanding he had fed on Clover 
Club spreads and had intimate rela- 
tions with a Boldt bill-of-fare. 

During the feast, the Doctor want- 
ed one of the condiments which had 
wandered over to the other side of 
the table, and he asked the elaborate 
party to hand it to him. 

“T am not a waiter, sir,” replied the 
E. P. with freezing hauteur. 

“Oh, I know that,” responded Bed- 
loe breezily, reaching for what he had 
asked for. “A waiter has to have 
much better manners than you have.” 
—Selected. 





Lee and the College Student. 


Writing in Christendom of Gen. 
Lee’s work as president of Washing- 
ton University, Rev. J. Wm. Jones 
says: 

A wild young fellow used to make 
his boast among his comrades that if 
the general summoned him to his of- 
fice he meant to “talk back at him 
and make him laugh, and not allow 
him to get him to erying as he did 
so many other fellows.” Soon this 
student received a summons to go to 
the president’s office, and a number 
of his friends gathered on the out- 
side to hear the result of the inter- 
view. When he appeared there were 
evident signs of weeping on his face, 
and to their eager inquiries, “How 
did you get out, Harry? Did he 
scold you very severely?” he replied: 
“No; I wish he had scolded me. I 
wish he had whipped me. Sut he 
talked to me so kindly and tenderly 
about mother, and how in her widow- 
hood she was making such sacrifices 
to send me to college, and how I 
ought to appreciate her love, and 
prove myself worthy of her, and of 
my noble father who was a gallant 
Confederate soldier, and had fallen 
at the post ef duty, that the first 
thing I knew I was blubbering like 
a baby. He made me promise that in 
the future I will behave myself better, 
and study well. And I tell you, boys, 
I am going to do it.” That young 
fellow became one of the most or- 
derly and best students in the col- 
lege, and graduated among the first 
in his class. 











Strike Out Boston. 


The News and Observer says “the 
war for American Independence 
would not have been successfully in- 
augurated if the people of Wilming- 
ton and Boston had not thrown tea 
overboard,” etc. We are surprised 
at a North Carolina newspaper paral- 
lelling the occurrence at these two 
places. The Wilmington patriots 
did not in the night time and wear- 
ing disguises board a vessel and de- 
stroy private property, but in broad 
daylight, without any attempt at 
concealment they marched the British 
stamp agent to the market and there 
made him swear never again to sell 
a revenue stamp in the colony, after 
having destroyed all the stamps he 
had. The two cases are not at all 
alike and cannot be referred to as 
similar instances of patriotic resist- 
ance to British oppression.—Wil- 
mington Messenger. 





Divided in Taste. 


One morning, as Judge C., of N. 
Co., Va., was starting for the town, 
he was approached by one of his ne- 
groes, who, with more or less con- 
fusion, asked: 

“Massa, when yo’ goes to do Co’t- 
House will yo’ git me a license? I’s 
gwine to be mar’ed.” 

“Married, are you, Sam? All right,” 
ealled the Judge as he hastily drove 
off. Arrived at the court-house, he 
spent a very busy day, and it was not 
until he was preparing to leave that 
he remembered Sam’s license and 
realized that he had not told the 
name of the bride-elect. 

“The old idiot, he never told me 
who he wants to carry, but, of course, 
it’s Lucinda; always making 
eyes at her.” So saying he returned 
to the court-house and had the li- 
cense made out in the names of Sam 
and Lucinda. Sam was the first to 
greet him upon his return with the 
inquiry: 

“Git my license, Massa?” 

“Yes, Sam, you old fool. You 
didn’t tell me who you want to mar- 
ry, but I remembered how yov’re al- 
ways hanging around courting Lucin- 
da and got the license in her name.” 

“Lawd, Massa!” exclaimed Sam, 
“taint Lucindy, it’s Kyarline, 
What’s I gwine ter do, Massa?” 

“Well,” said the Judge, “the only 
thing will be for me to get another 
license to-morrow.” 

“Massa,” said Sam, “did yo’ pay 
anyt’ing fur dem license?” 

“Yes, Sam, a dollar and seventy- 
five cents.” 

“Will anuther license 
ving?” asked Sam. 

“Yes, Sam, a dollar and seventy- 
five cents more,” replied the Judge. 

After scratching his woolly pate 
for a few minutes Sam replied: 

“Well, Massa, I done axed Kyar- 
line an’ she sed ‘Yase,’ but fo’ de 
Lawd, dere ain’t no dollar an’ seven- 
ty-five cents’ difference in dem two 
niggers, so I’ll jus’ take Lucindy.”— 
Prudence Baxter, in September Lip- 
pincott’s. 


he’s 


’ 


cos’ any- 





Don’t wait for great things; for 
while you wait the door to the little 
ones may close.—Galax Leaf. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 














Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Dear Annie:—I have just received 
the missive that bears the news of 
your intended departure from single 
blessedness to the land of supposed 
bliss. May it be so with you. I ad- 
mire the many good and noble char- 
acteristics of the companion 
have chosen to accompany you on 
life’s journey. You will find that his 
strong hand will aid you much in 
warding off and lessening life’s woes. 


you 


A man ean accomplish so much in 
life and a woman so little, but she 
can be sincere, truthful, helpful, and 
thrifty. These things a man expects 
and he has a right to, for no man 
wants a doll for a wife. 
been so unfortunate as to marry such, 
but they were “fooled’”—that is the 
plain English of it. I eare not how 
wealthy a man may be, he never needs 
help simply fortune, 
but craves comradeship to facilitate 
the enjoyment of that wealth. Girls 
are so apt to forget, or never to real- 
ize, that life’s pleasures, both easual 
and lasting, are the outgrowth of 
companionship. Like tastes and dis- 
positions are so essential. A man who 
is anxious or ambitious of attaining 
success in a swimming match never 
ties a weight to his neck, and like- 
wise one who cares for success in 
life’s undertakings would not dare 
marry a woman who lives perpetually 
in the shade, but one whose nature is 
so sunny that its brightness is in- 
spiring to his every effort to combat 
life’s woes is what he wishes. 


Some have 


to spend his 


Now I must tell you, my dear girl, 
that the best and most helpful ecap- 
ital you can invest in this new enter- 
prise is a cheerful disposition, a wil- 
lingness to bear life’s burdens brave- 
ly. It pays ninety-nine per cent in- 
terest every time and there is no dis- 
count. I am glad you are cheery. 
Life is not all sunshine, neither is it 
all shadows. We can ourselves lift 
the curtain oftentimes and let in rays 
of light when we had believed hither- 
to that it was dark everywhere. Learn 
to do this, my dear girl; it is health- 
ful. Make pets of the two little 
bears,—bear and forbear; they are 
very small, but they will grow and it 
pays to make them gentle at the be- 
ginning; then your house will always 
be large enough to hold all four of 
you comfortably. May your life be 
long and may happiness attend you 
is the wish of one who will always be 
interested in your well being. 


AUNT J. 


Now, my dear girls, so many of 
you are nearing your wedding day 
that I send this letter to you as well 
as to the friend to whom it is ad- 
dressed, hoping that it will help you 
to start your married life in a way 
that you will appreciate in after 
years. There is so much in that one 
little word, helpfulness. It does not 
necessarily imply work, but often- 
times means thoughtfulness. 
However, I have said enough on 





this subject for this time, and I 
must tell you that a letter from a 
friend in Baltimore and whom I have 
not seen since she was a wee bit of 
a girl, has cheered me wonderfully 
this week. I hope that she will write 
again soon and a longer letter. Ask 
Papa to tell the Circle some of his 
experiences, too. 


Mrs. Ransier’s letter tells us of a 
society that all of us can join and be 
of mutual benefit to each other. It 
is indeed an act of charity to tell of 
good deeds others have done, and 
thus let the sunshine in. The world 
is full of sunshine and if we will 
brush the cobwebs from our mental 
sky, we will live every day in its gold- 
Alas, how many people 
would fain be spiders and help to 
weave those dusty webs that obscure 
the sun—and oh, the pity of it. We 
appreciate Mrs. Ransier’s letter very 
much, but the paper she so kindly 
sent we failed to receive. 

The letter from A Reader is very 
thoughtful and and I 
hope she will write oftener hereafter. 


AUNT JENNIE. 


en rays. 





suggestive, 





The Sunshine Society. 


Aunt Jennie:—We have 
noted with very great interest and 
approbation the columns in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer entitled “Our Social 
Chat,” under your evidently able 
management. The article on “North 
Carolina is Backward for Lack of 
Good Cooks” in the issue of August 
11th, by Miss Stockard, 
broadly intellectual as well as prac- 
tical outlook, and touches the heart 
of things in a masterful way. There 
are so many fine suggestions in your 
editorial in the same issue. The out- 
ing or vacation for the farmer’s wife, 
the “longing for new scenes and new 
faces, long for glimpses of life as 
others live it; long for human com- 
panionship outside the home circle, 
and appreciate an exchange of ideas 
with other women’”—as you have so 
tersely expressed it. When I read 
this, I immediately exclaimed, “Why, 
bless you, Aunt Jennie, you’re a Sun- 
shiner; I wonder if you know it?’ 
In this very sympathy expressed, you 
have done the one kind deed that is 
alone the initiation fee to the So- 
ciety. 


Dear 


shows a 


The Society was started among 
some warm-hearted, sympathetic 


newspaper people, and the last three 
years has seen its membership in- 
creased to over one hundred thou- 
You see, all there is to it to 
believe is, that it is good, “if you 
have a kindness shown to pass it on.” 
And when you give your name as a 
member of the Society you promise 
to do something if only by suggestion 
that will bring “sunshine” to some 
one, and your yearly fee is the same. 
This act you report to your Branch 
or State President, that the circum- 
stance of its doing may (as Paul 
says in Hebrews 10:24), “consider 
one another to prove unto love and 
good works.” It is not a religious 
society; it is not a charity. It is 


sand. 


philanthropic in its scope, and it is 
a society that the isolated farmer’s 
wife can become a member of and 





get sunshine for herself through the 
interchange of kindly greeting by 


letter, magazine, or deed. In the 
“Sunshine Bulletin” of August, 
printed at 96 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, the official organ for the So- 
ciety; as also is “The Ladies Home 
Journal,’—in this August number, 
I say, is the following: 

“A widow, whose husband was 
killed by the Navajo Indians, fifteen 
years ago, lives a lonely life and 
would appreciate cheerful letters 
about life in other sections of the 
country. She would prove an inter- 
esting correspondent, as she knows a 
great deal about the cliff-dwellers, the 
great Mancos Canon and the snow- 
capped mountains of Colorado. Ad- 
dress Mrs. M. A. Hamilton, Mancos, 
Cok’ 

How lovely it would be if some of 
our North Carolina farmer’s wives 
would write Mrs. Hamilton a cheery, 
sisterly letter—nice for both. 

There are just kindly 
deeds done in North Carolina as in 





aS many 


any other State, but there has been 
for 


And this we 


no report or econserted action 
lack of organization. 
are doing as rapidly as we ean, for 
wife and 
every isolated one, or “shut in” from 
any cause, to have the pleasure as 


we want every farmer’s 


well as benefit of being a member in 
the International Sunshine Society. 
Have a little neighborhood circle, or 
if that is not available, be a member 
in the State Division just themselves. 
All they have to do is to send their 
name “without 
and without price” to 
MRS. J. M. RANSIER, 
State President International Sun- 
shine Society, Hendersonville, N. C. 


and address money 





The Tobacco Habit. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—As I read the 
article in The Progressive Farmer 
of August 25th, entitled “The Ciga- 
rette Will Have To Go,” I thought 
what a wonderful change might be 
wrought in the coming generation, 
physically, mentally and morally, if 
our farmers would plant and raise 
something that would be beneficial to 
mankind instead of 
poisonous weed, which they know in 
time to come will fill country 
with men and women ineapable of 
filling the important which 
must be filled. For if it is raised, 
“somebody’s boys” will certainly use 
it. In very few cases is tobacco ben- 
eficial, while in many thousands of 
cases it destroys the mental faculties 


eultivating a 
our 


offices 


and degrades what would have been 
the leaders in raising humanity. Do 
not physicians and physiologists tell 
us that the use of tobacco is detri- 
mental to all parts which go to make 
man? Then why continue cultiva- 
ting and using it? 

While our farmers are meeting and 
resolving to abandon the American 
Tobacco Company, why not resolve 
to stop the cultivation of the weed at 
once, before the rising generation 
has formed a useless habit which will 
require more will and determination, 
than many are willing to put into 
exercise, to break? Boys and men to 
be strictly reliable business men must 
not indulge in the use of tobacco. 














Then why not stop its cultivation be- 
fore it is too late and numbers that 
might have been helpful in conduct- 
ing public affairs, become slaves to 
such a habit and thus rendered unfit 
to fill the mission for which their ex- 
istence was given? 

I fully endorse Mrs. S. E. M.’s idea 
on the mad dog question. 

Best wishes to Aunt 
the Chatterers. 


Jennie and 


A READER. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 





From a Maryland Reader. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
a reader of the Social Chat for some 
time, but fear of the waste basket 
has kept me silent. I was born and 
raised in Raleigh, but for several 
years have made Baltimore my home, 
and every Progressive 
Farmer is a weleome visitor. I al- 
ways look first for the Social Chat 
and feel disappointed when I find no 
letters. 


week The 


Baltimore is a grand city 
for one who loves pleasure and ex- 
citement, but give me my dear old 
home for true friendship and happi- 

ness. Our city has lovely summer — 
resorts, theatres and all kind of 
amusement for those who enjoy them 
and I feel sure the cousins, who have 
never done so, would enjoy a visit to 
The letters this week are 
very good, and I hope the Chatterers 
will write often. 


our city. 


If this escapes the 
waste basket, will write again. Best 
Jennie and _ the 


ELIZABETH. 


wishes for Aunt 
cousins. 


Baltimore, Md. 





Strange Habits of the Cow Bird. 

The cowbird is black and a little 
smaller than the red-winged black- 
bird. There are three species, two 
of which—the common and red-eyed 
1 States 
and are found associated together. 
The of the 
has a head and neck of deep wood- 


—migrate to our northern 


male common cowbird 
brown, while the red-eyed is wholly 
black and very lustrous. The females 
are smaller than the males and dul- 
ler in color, although the red-eyed 
female is quite black. 

The bird 


its 


receives its name from 


association with cows, besides 
which it feeds, snatching up the in- 
sects that are disturbed by the heavy 
tread. 


attend a single animal or a 


About half a dozen usually 
buneh 
of cattle, part of which may be of 
one species and part of the other. 
Indeed, the two associate together as 
peacefully as though they were of 
the same species. 

The 


against the ecowbird is that it builds 


most serious indictment 


no nests and does not rear its own 
family. Its eggs are laid in the nests 
of greenlets, warblers, finshes and 
other blackbirds, most of which are 
Of the first five 
1902, 
four contained the eggs of the eow- 


bird. 


smaller than itself. 
red-wings’ nests examined in 


The summer warbler was one 


day found burying the detestable 
egg in the bottom of her nest, to- 


gether with one of her own. ‘Two 
orchard orioles’ nests, not fifty feet 
apart, each contained the egg of the 
parasite, probably of the same breed. 
—Country Life in Amerca. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


This steady and undissipated atiention to one 
object is a sure mark of a superior genius; as 














hurry, bustle, and agitation are the never-failing 
Hoe 


which 


symptoms of a weak and frivolous mind. 
among the Romans, 
about and do 


age, was a maxim 
means, Do what you are 
that only. A little mind is hurried by twenty 
things at once; but a man of sense does but one 
thing at a time and resolves to excel in it, for 
whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well—From Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Son. 





THE FIELD FOR THE SUB ALLIANCE. 


The outlook for the Farmers’ Alliance is bright- 
er to-day than it has been at any time for ten 
years past. The indications are that it is going 
to be comparatively easy for our lecturers to or- 
ganize Sub Alliances from this time on. But af- 
effected, the question 
arises, How shall interest be maintained? What 
shall be done to make these men, who realize the 
importance of organization, feel that it is worth 
while to come to the Sub meetings once or twice 
every month ? 

Often the farmer is chided because. he fails to 
No other elass is so 


ter the organization is 


stick to his organization. 
careless, he is told. But the other organizations 
have business to transact, and their meetings are 
interesting. Too often the Sub Alliance has con- 
tented itself with dull, The 
Seeretary calls the roll and reads the minutes, 
the delegates pay their dues, the chaplain leads in 


routine business. 


prayer, the usual stereotyped questions are asked 
by the President—and the formality ends and the 
meeting adjourns. The farmer is not much to be 
blamed if he fails to see the value of such 
work. If the Sub Alliance is to prosper, it must 
stand for something—it must be a force in the so- 
cial, educational and business life of the com- 
munity. 

First of all, the meetings must be interesting. 
And the first step in this direction, we believe, is 
to get more women and young people into the 
Order. The Alliance needs ail the older men it 
has—and many more—but also needs the wives, 
sons, and daughters of these men. All our coun- 
try people should mingle together more, and the 
Sub Alliance should be made the centre of the 
neighborhood’s social life. When the farmer and 
his family have ‘toiled faithfully at home for a 
fortnight or longer, a Saturday afternoon’s meet- 





ing with friends at the Sub Alliance should bring 
much wholesome recreation. “Besides the usual 
business by the men, ‘the ladies should read oc- 
casional essays and provide music for the meet- 
ings. 

For the young man there is much excellent 
training in the Sub Alliance. The farmers have 
suffered much, in legislative halls and in all kinds 
of public business, because so few of those who 
till the soil have had training in public speaking 
The Sub Alliance of- 
fers such advantages to the young man, and pre- 


or in parliamentary usage. 


pares him to become an effective spokesman for 
his fellows in public meetings of all kinds. 

In addition to its regular business meetings, 
every Sub Alliance should have occasional open 
meetings, inviting the general publie to attend. 
Suitable programs should be arranged for these 
oceasions, the best available speakers should be 
obtained, dinner served, and all eligible persons 
Where two or 
more Alliances are within easy reach, it may be 


present invited to join the Order. 


better for them to meet together on these oc- 
easions. 

The field of the Sub Alliance should be as 
broad as the interests of the farmer. The Order 





should make its influence felt in every movement 
affecting the welfare of the community. 

For better farming methods, better roads, bet- 
ter schools, and better citizenship, it should fight 
unceasingly. 

There should be generous rivalry among its 
farmer members as to which shall have the best 
farm. Small prizes should be offered to the farm- 
ers reporting the best yields of cotton, tobacco, 
corn, wheat, ete. 

It should be ever watchful of the public school 
—should seek to get the best teachers and the best 
committeemen and the best methods, and then 
the best possible attendance of the young people. 

It should agitate the road question until the 
highways become creditable. 

It should stir the neighborhood in behalf of 
rural mail delivery and a_ farmers’ telephone 
system. 

It should have a library of good books, and keep 
them in circulation among its members. 

It should have the farmers’ bulletins and the 
catalogues of the leading farm advertisers sent to 
every member of the Sub. 

It should keep in touch with the Experiment 
Station, the A. & M. College, and the State and 
National Departments of Agriculture. 

Every Alliancemen should get such an influence 
from the Sub meetings as to make him a more 
progressive farmer, a better husband and father, 
and a greater force for good in his neighborhood. 
And to every woman the Alliance should bring 
recreation, closer sympathy with friends and 
neighbors, a wider outlook on life, and a keener 
appreciation of her responsibility as a home- 
maker. 

In every neighborhood, better kept farms, more 
beautiful country homes, better-informed farm- 
ers, more cheerful farmers’ wives, prettier school- 
houses, better feeling among neighbors, better 
books in country homes, better educated boys and 
girls—all these should stand as living evidences 
of the influence of the Sub Alliance. 

The Alliance, too, ought to stand for good citi- 
zenship. It ought not to “go intu polities,” in the 
We have seen 
that there is death in that cup, and we should 
profit by the experience that we have had. But 
the Alliance should stand for high-minded, fear- 
less thinking on all public questions; for honest, 
sober, efficient men for public office; for “equal 
and exact justice to all” in every legislative 
matter. The man who defames the corporations 
in hope of popularity, the man who serves them 
in hope of gain—from both these the Alliance 
should stand apart. On any matter directly af- 
fecting the welfare of the farmer, it should speak 
with no uncertain voice; but on matters of gen- 
eral application it should leave the individual 
Allianceman to think and act for himself. The 
Alliance has no right to go outside its sphere and 
try to reform the whole world; it can only fail 
in the endeavor and create dissension in its own 
ranks as to the proper course to pursue. The 
abut which individuals differ, and the Alliance 
can only insist that its members carefully study 
the problem, and work in their respective politi- 
Alliance, for example, may properly ask for the 
enforcement of the anti-monopoly law against 
te Tobacco Trust; that is a matter directly af- 
fecting the welfare of the farmer. But it would 
not be right to arrange a general political plat- 
form of anti-trust legislation and ask the Alli- 
ance as a whole to support it. That is a matter 
cal parties for the solution each member thinks 
wisest. 

Finally, the Alliance stand ready to promote 
all proper forms of business co-operation, and to 
resist any unjust treatment of the farmer. In co- 
operation in buying and selling there are number- 
less opportunities for saving money to the mem- 
bers, and these cannot be safely neglected by any 
Sub-Alliance. And when trusts yield to greed 
and seek to rob the farmer of what is justly his, 
there is no remedy save in organization. 

Wide indeed is the field of usefulness, and pit- 
iable is the neighborhood in which a Sub-Alli- 
ance cannot be maintained. It means’ either 
that its farmers are too narrow to forget out- 
worn prejudices, or too ignorant to work for their 
best interests. 


common meaning of that term. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT SEED CORN AND 
COTTON SEED FOR NEXT YEAR’S CROP. 


A man who has not studied the subject would 
find it hard to believe how much improvement 
can be made in the yield of any common farm 
crop by a little continuous care in the selection 
of seed. Farmers generally are not careful 
enough about this matter, but it is only in the 
matter of cotton seed that there is almost absolute 
indifference. This is to be regretted. If any one 
is doubtful as to the improvement in yield and 
length of fiber that can be brought about by using 
seed from the best plants only, the article on this 
subject in the 1902 Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture will convince him of 
his error. This article is by Dr. H. J. Webber 
and is mainly a report of experiments made by 
different agricultural authorities in the South. 
Dr. Webber, it will be remembered, attended the 
sessions of the North Carolina Farmers’ Conven- 
tion here in July, and suggested a practicable 
plan of seed selection for cotton growers, which 
is give herewith: 

“Take careful pickers that remain on the plan- 
tation continuously from year to year and train 
them to reeognize the best plants, that is, those 
most productive, earliest in ripening, and having 
the largest, best-formed, and most numerous bolls. 
Each year before the second picking, have these 
select pickers go over the field and pick the cot- 
ton from the best plants only. These pickers 
should be paid by the day and not for the amount 
picked. Preserve such seed cotton separately, 
gin it separately on a carefully cleaned gin to 
avoid mixing, and use the seed to plant the gen- 
eral crop the next year. If sufficient seed is not 
secured at the second picking, the same pickers 
ean be sent over the field again before the next 
picking. In general, it is desirable not to use the 


” 


seed of the first or last picking.’ 

If one farmer does not need enough seed to 
justify him in asking the ginner to keep the 
seed from this superior cotton separate from the 
rest, let him join with his neighbors who select 
the best cotton from their fields, put all together, 
and gin for all at one time. 


More earnest efforts are made to get a good 
quality of seed corn, but these efforts are often 
misdirected. It is customary to go into the crib 
before planting time and pick out the largest 
ears, and while this method of selection is better 
than none at all, there is yet a better way. For 
the variety making the biggest ear may be by no 
means the most productive variety. Quite prob- 
ably it was the only ear on the stalk, while a 
slightly smaller ear which you have rejected may 
represent a two-eared or three-eared variety—the 
stalk having these two or three smallers ears 
shelling out a much larger quantity of corn than 
‘the stalk with only one big ear. Suppose, for 
example, that stalk No. 1 has one large ear with 
1,000 grains. Stalk No. 2 has two ears with 600 
grains each—1,200 grains as large as those on 
stalk No. 1. Stalk No. 8 has three ears— 
averaging 450 grains each—1,350 grains as large 
as those on No. 1 or No. 2. It is very easy to see 
from which of these three stalks your seed should 
be saved. 


The right policy then is to go over your field 
now and select your seed corn for next year, tak- 
ing the stalks whose combined output is largest, 
whether that output be the yield of one, two, or 
three ears. If you do not haul up your own corn, 
possibly the best plan is to go over the fields at 
the proper time and cut off the selected ears 
with about a foot of stalk above and below the 
ears. These can then be distinguished from the 
other ears when the corn is hauled up, and the 
seed corn piled to itself to be shucked and shelled 
whenever you please. ’ 


This work will require a little time and atten- 
tion, but it will bring you handsome returns when 





your corn and cotton crops are gathered next fall. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM 
MENT. 


There are a number of valuable suggestions in 
Mr. Merriam’s article on wheat growing. Farm- 
ers who have observed Mr. Franklin Sherman’s 
rules for combating the Hessian fly and who do 
not sow too early are likely to eseape the ravages 
of this pest next season. 

Alfalfa ought to be more generally grown in 
North Carolina and we direct attention to our 
articles on this subject. 
ing it successfully for a number of 


Col. Carr has been grow- 
years” at 
Occoneechee, and Dr. Kilgore reports that it is 
doing well on the test farms. 
seen was near Norfolk two weeks ago. 

The heading on page 2, “Figure On a Short 
Cotton Crop,” should be “Figure on a Short ‘Corn’ 
Crop.” 
look just now. 

The Charlotte Observer’s assertion that the 
farmers of the South will get $600,000,000 for 
their cotton, whatever the size. of the crop, seems 
to be justified by existing conditions. It’ will be 
remembered that Mr. D. A. Tompkins showed in 
his article last week that $300,000,000 has been 
the average price for the Southern output here- 
tofore. The change will do much to promote 
Southern prosperity. 

Walt Whitman was an eccentric poet, but there 


The best we have 


A small yield and a stiff price is the out- 


was much reason in his revolt against the cold 
formalities, the solemn plausibilities, of the old 
“When I Heard the Great As- 
tronomer” admirably expresses his belief that it 


school masters. 


is better to know and love nature than to know 
any quantity of dry facts and figures about na- 
ture. “O Captain! My Captain!” is a eulogy on 
the death of Lincoln—“‘fallen cold and dead” just 
as the Ship of State reaches the port of peace. 

There is an imperative need of a parcels post | 
system in this country, and the people ought to 
keep up the agitation until the reform is intro- 
duced. The article on page 11 sets forth some 
reasons for advocating its adoption. Valuable as 
it would be to city people, it would be a much 
greater convenience to country people who are 
served by rural free delivery routes. 





Mr. White’s article on the tobacco situation re- 
minds us of the strenuous efforts the American 
Tobaeco Company is making to monopolize the 
retail as well as the wholesale trade. All 
New York City now there are beautifully kept 
branches of the United Cigar Stores Company, 


over 


and they are said to be selling goods at half price 
and less in the effort to “freeze out” the inde- 
pendent retailers. 
accept the Trust’s terms in any particular, a new 


If a tobaeeo dealer fails to 


and finer store than his is opened up beside him 
and goods are sold at a ruinous sacrifice until his 
If our anti-trust laws were 
not cowardly makeshifts, such methods would not 
be tolerated. 


business is destroyed. 





Mr. R. F. Beasly, Public 


Instruction for Union County, makes the follow- 


Superintendent of 


ing announcement: “Notice is hereby given that 
teachers who take the examination in October will 
be required to stand an examination on the new 
text-book—‘Agriculture for the 
October examination. The text-book can be had 
at State depositories Monroe, Marsville and Wax- 


Beginners’—at 


haw for sixty cents. The new text-book must be 
taught in public school in the county.” 
Teachers and school officials in other counties 
should also see to it that this study immediately 
finds its place in the curriculum. 


every 





On the seventieth anniversary of his’ birth, 
which he recently celebrated, a noted United 
States Senator said, “My idea of. the only way to 
sueceed in polities is ineluded in the following 
principles—perseverance, truthfulness, fidelity to 
friends, fairness to foes; above all, strict integri- 
ty. L have sought to observe these principles, no 
matter whether I was up or down, and it has 
paid.” This is as good a rule for business as for 
politics.—Selected. 


The Fundamental Virtues of Good Citizenship. 


C'here is no room in our healthy American life 
for the mere idler, for the man oe the woman 
whose object it is throughout life to shirk the 
duties which life ought to bring. Life can mean 
nothing worth meaning, unless its prime aim is 
the doing of duty, the achievement of results 
worth achieving. A recent writer has finely said: 
‘After all, the saddest thing that can happen 
To be bent 
under too great a load is bad; to be crushed by it 
is lamentable; but even in that there are possibili- 
3ut to carry no lead at 
all—there is nothing in that. 


to a man is to earry no burdens. 


ties that are glorious. 
No one seems to ar- 
rive at any goal really worth reaching in this 
world who does not come to it heavy laden.” 
Surely from our own experience each one of 
From the greatest to 
the smallest, happiness and usefulness are large- 


us knows that this is true. 


ly found in the same soul, and the joy of life is 
won in its deepest and truest sense only by those 
who have not shirked life’s burdens. To win suc- 
cess in the business world, to become a first-class 
mechanie, a successful farmer, an able lawyer or 
doctor, means that the man has devoted his best 
energy and power through long years to the 
So it is in the life of 
the family, upon which in the last analysis the 
whole welfare of the nation rests. The man or 
woman who as as bread-winner and home-maker, 
or as wife and mother, has done all that he or she 
ean do, patiently and uncomplainingly, is to be 
honored; and is 


achievement of his ends. 


to be envied by all those who 
have never had the good fortune to feel the need 
and duty of doing such work. The woman who 
has borne, and who has reared as they should be 
reared, a family of children, has in the most em- 
phatie manner deserved well of the Republie. Her 
burden has. been heavy, and she has been able 
to bear it worthily only by the possession of reso- 
lution, of good sense, of conscience, and of un- 
3ut if she has borne it well, then to 
her shall come the supreme blessing, for in the 
words of the oldest and greatest of books, “Her 
children shall rise wp and eall her blessed;” and 
among the benefactors of the land her place must 
be with 


selfishness. 


those who have done the best and the 
hardest work, whether as law-givers or as soldiers, 
whether in public or in private life. 

This 
it asa 


women 


is not a soft and easy creed to preach. 
ereed willingly learned only by men and 
the softest 
also the stronger; who can do, and dare, 


who, together with virtues, 
possess 
and die at need, but who while life lasts will never 
flinch from their allotted task. You farmers, and 
of this great 
State, of this mighty and wonderful nation, are 


wage-workers, and business men 
gathered together to-day, proud of your State, 
and still prouder of your nation, because your 
forefathers and predecessors have lived up to just 


this ereed. You have reeeived from their hands a 


great inheritanee, and yeu will leave an even 
greater inheritance to your children and your 


children’s children, provided only that you prae- 


tice alike in your private and your public Ilrves 
the strong virtues that have given us as a people 
greatness in the past. It is not enough to be 
well-meaning and kindly, but weak; neither is it 
enough to be strong, unless morality and deceney 
go hand in hand with strength. We must possess 
the qualities which make us do our duty in our 
homes and among our neighbors and in addition 
we must possess the qualities which are indis- 
pensable to the make-up of every great and mas- 
terful nation—the qualities of courage and hardi- 
hood, of 


to combine for a common end, and above all, the 


individual initiative and yet of power 
resolute determination to permit no man and no 
set of men to sunder us one from the other by 
We must 
of all for each and each for all. 
the 


lines of easte or ereed or section. act 


upon the motto 
There 


fundamental truth that in a republie such as ours 


must be ever present in our minds 


the only safety is to stand neither for nor against 








“a= = 


any man because he is rich or poor, because he is 
engaged in one occupation or another, because he 
works with his brains or because he works with 
his hands. We must treat each man on his worth 
and merits as a man. We must see that each is 
given a square deal, because he is entitled to no 
more and should receive no Finally, “we 
must keep ever in mind that a Republic such as 
ours can exist only in virtue of the orderly liberty 
which comes through the equal domination of the 
law over all men alike, and through its adminis- 
tration in such resolute and fearless fashion ae 
shall teach all that no man is above it and no 
man below it.—From President Roosevelt’s Labor 
Day Address, Syracuse, N. Y., September 7, 1903. 


less. 





How Schools Help a Neighborhood. 


“Don’t answer this letter unless you have a good 
graded school,” is the way a man who was writ- 


| ing ‘to Monroe about moving here, concluded his 


letter. People are moving about in North Caro- 
lina a good deal now, and the prime object sought 
is good sechools—advantages for the children. 
Ever notice how the value of property jumps up 
around a good school?) Take the Wingate section. 
Before the school was begun there farm lands 
could be bought easily and at no big figures. 
Mr. Ira B. Mullis, an intelligent young farmer of 
that section, told us Saturday that the demand 
now for farm lands in reach of the school couldn’t 
be supplied, while in the village, we were told by 
a man who lives there, property is about as high 
as it is in Monroe. When people move it is for 
the purpose of bettering themselves, and the man 
whose ear is attuned to the new conditions doesn’t 
consider i.mself bettered by a move that doesn’t 
earry him within reach of a good school.—Monroe 
Journal. 





The Most Painful Aspect. 


We are assured by those well qualified to speak 
that in the days of slavery such forms of crime 
were unknown; especially in the perfod when the 
Southern white men were away from farms and 
plantations taking part am the war, the white 
women at home were without the slightest fear 
of violence or wrong from the negroes round 
about them. Why do not the scholars and agitators 
of the negro race give more attention to the new 
Why do they bother 
themselves so much about the lynching of negro 
criminals, and so little about the hideousness of 
negro crime? This, to be perfectly frank, is the 
most painful aspect of the whole preblem.—Re- 
view of Reviews. 


phases of negro criminology ? 





Much Truth in This. 


The race question, of which there has been a 
great deal said and written lately, is already set- 
tled, if fhe newspapers and politicians will just 
stop unsettling it, by their eternal and unemding 
incident of 
impropriety of either race, which in itself would 


agitation—maenitying every little 


amount to very little, but for irritating and exas- 
perating press comment, which incites and pro- 
For very 
frequently the criticisms and reflections, on both 


vokes the best elements of both races. 


sides, are indisereetly and unjustly broad and 


severe in their terms.—Cor. Greensboro Record. 





The unprofitable servant was condemned, not 
for what he had done, but for wha® he had failed 
to do. In the sight of God, slothfulness is classed 


with wickedness. It is our duty to so use the 
powers with which we are endowed as to increeise 
them. God has given to every ene possibilities, 
capable of being developed and enlarged. Each 
one determines for himself whether these shall be 
enhanced by indust* ous use, or forfeited by sloth 
and inaetivity.—) rth Carolina Christian Advo- 


eate. 
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Suppressing and Preventing Vagrancy. 


One of the last acts of the Geor- 
gia Assembly was a completion of 
legislation to amend the vagraney law 
of the State. As amended to the 
more comprehensive definition of va- 
grancy and to the strengthening of 
the means for its suppression the 
law is in many respects so good that 
it is doubtful whether it could be en- 
forced as it should be, even did it 
not contain within itself the oppor- 
tunities for its own negation. An 
eleventh-hour proviso that a suffi- 
cient defense to the charge of va- 
grancy shall be that bona fide efforts 
have been made to obtain employ- 
ment at reasonable prices and have 
failed widens the loopholes for es- 
eape from the execution of the law 
possible in the judicial interpreta- 
tions of its provisions. But, in spite 
of its defects, the law is a step in 
the right direction, and succeeding 
assemblies should be encouraged to 
overcome the defects. Chief among 
these is the absence of provision for 
the prevention of vagrancy, render- 
ing more difficult the task of the 
force of sheriffs, constables, town 
police and other officials charged with 
the initiative for its suppression. 
What is needed above all things not 
alone in Georgia, not alone in the 
South, is the organization of a modi- 
fied State patrol that shall render it 
unsafe for the vagrant, black or 
white, to appear in town or country. 
The imminence of such a necessity 
was emphasized in the address by 
Judge Emory Speer before the recent 
meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society of Georgia, in which he ad- 
vocated legislation that shall pro- 
vide for a rural police, not unlike the 
Texas rangers, and for elevating the 
character of the judiciary. On this 
point he was quoted as follows: 

“Every farmer in Georgia who feels 
that his family needs the protection 
of the law should support these meas- 
ures. All felt that necessity. There 
were, doubtless, many men present 
who had made provisions for the 
protection of their families while 
they attended this convention. The 
terrible danger to unprotected wo- 
men living in the county was violent- 
ly affecting not only their own lives, 
making them nervous and wretched, 
but was seriously affecting the char- 
acter of the rising generation, in- 
creasing the intensity of race hatreds 
among the youth of both races, with 
the most alarming portents for the 
future. Nor crimes 
chargeable to the great body of the 


were these 





A BOY’S WILD RIDE FOR LIFE. 


With family around expecting him 
to die, and a son riding for life, eigh- 
teen miles, to get Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption, Coughs 
and Colds, W. H. Brown, of Leesville, 
Ind., endured death’s agonies from 
astma; but this wonderful medicine 
gave instant relief and soon cured 
him. He writes: “I now sleep 
soundly every night.” Like marvel- 
ous cures of Consumption, Pneu- 


monia, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Grip prove its matchless 
merit for all Throat and Lung 


troubles. Guaranteed bottles 50e. 
and $1.00. Trial bottles free at all 


drug stores. 





| 





negro. They were usually commit- 
ted by tramp negroes, who lived lives 
of the most loathsome and degraded 
character, almost invariably men of 
one type, the descendants of the vi- 
lest of the African tribes. In many 
respeets we were in a more unfor- 
tunate condition than were our fore- 
fathers, when on the frontiers of 


civilization they were  eonfronting 


the ferocious savagess. They could 
tell that the Indian was an enemy, 
but among multitudes of law-respect- 
ing and kindly negroes, the beastly 
and desperate savage could not be 


* * * Tf 


the wives and daughters of our farm- 


identified in advance. 
ing population can reeeive the pro- 
tection of a rigorous and effective 
enforcement of law, the waste places 
of our fertile and prolifie soil will 
soon be populated, the resources of 
the State immeasureably increased, 
contentment 
come to thousands of homes which 


and happiness and 


are now the scenes of constant ap- 
prehension afid terror.” 

Supplementary to the establish- 
ment of a rural police or a State pa- 
trol upon lines laid down in a bill 
introduced in the Georgia legisla- 
ture by Mr. R. B. Blackburn should 
be measuress encouraging a revival 
of the aprpenticeship system, vol- 
untary in the case of children hav- 
ing parents, enforcible by the State 
in case of children beyond parental 
authority, and giving the irreclaim- 
able vagrant the choice between com- 
pulsory work for the State upon the 
public roads and streets or in the im- 
provement of waste public lands and 
banishment from the State. 

Adoption of such strenuous meas- 
ures by every Southern State would 
soon suppress” existing yagrancy, 
and, what is of more importance, 
would prevent the formation of hab- 
its which end in vagraney.—Manu- 
facturer’s Record. 





The trial of ex-Secretary of State 
Caleb Powers for complicity in the 
murder of Governor William Goebel, 
closed last Saturday, the jury finding 
him quilty, and affixing the death 
penalty. This is the third time Pow- 
ers has been tried and convicted. 
All the trials were in Georgetown, 
Ky. The penalty in each ease before 
was imprisonment for life; the evi- 
denee not being regarded as suffici- 
ent to justify the death peanlty. 


Wood’s Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


_ Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 

Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 
Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 

free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
























ARMSTRONG & McKELVY . 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ON’T be confused by all this talk 
Pittsburgh. . 

a earcanoom FsbutEh. about White Lead chalking, for 
Pittsburgh. . . . 4 

ANCHOR }cinana this is one of its most desirable 

ECKSTEIN ; 

ATLANTIO properties. Pure White Lead properly! 

BRADLEY . . 

snoomirs( applied will not crack, peel or scale, but 
Cw York. ‘ = . 

— when it fails will do so gradually from 

ULSTER 

UNION outside wear. 

SOUTHERN ‘ ; - i 

smrrman  $ “NSH. It will protect whatever it is applied 

COLLIER ° . 

sassoos | to as long as a vestige of the paint re 

nepszat (“| mains, and does not require to be scraped 

SOUTHERN ° ° 

somwr. tewisesrosco | or burned off when renainting becomes 

ee accede. , sar 

pind Salem, Mass. neces y- 

KENTUCKY ie If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





‘SEED WHEAT FOR SALE. : 


E offer about 5,000 bushels of thoroughly recleaned seed wheat. All this 
wheat is grown for us, and will give the farmers of North Carolina satisfac- 
tion. We make the following prices, F. O. B. Hickory: 


Turkey Island Seed Wheat, magnificent large grains, bearded, red winter 
wheat, very early and very prolific. Price $135 per bushel. 


Currell’s Prolific. This is asmooth variety, stools well, has a good stiff straw, 
is very early and yields well. Price $1.25 per bushel. 
We can also furnish Fulcaster, Kentucky Fultz, and Spade at prices based on 
market at time of ordering. 
We also offer 1,000 bushels North Carolina Seed Rye at 85 cents per bushel. 
200 bushels Gray Turf Oats at 70 cents per bushel. Sacks 15 cents extra, 
Respectfully, 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY. 


| « HICKORY, WN. C. 
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SHRED with a machine built especially for 
southern trade. Built for the pur= 


g pose. The only machine of 
the kind. Shreds fine, 
does not husk. Price two= 
thirds that of huskers. A 


WE ™ ton of Keystone fodder is 
— A worth a ton of the best hay. 


the largest line of Huskers and Shredders of any manufacturer, also a 
full line of Horse Powers, Jacks, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers, Mowers, 
Seeders, Rakes, Loaders and Disc Harrows. 

Send for Catalogue and Prices. THE KEYSTONE CO. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. STERLING, ILL. 





















1903 


850 Oxford Seminary, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Apply for beautifully illustrated catalogue containing views of grounds, buildings, 
dormitories, laboratory, society hall, classes of 1903and 1904, with courses of study, 
charges, etc. 

Board, and full Literary Tuition for Annual Session, $140. 

Two Degrees, B. A. and B. L. Music, Art, Elocution, Business Course. 

Fr. PP. HOBGOooDTMD. 

















STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 


Wy STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 





ver acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 





umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the he 
. (eae 
Woes 
f 


\ 
SPANGLER ¢.0:-"". Drill (ees 

NUS UP Ub 

(iy 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drills 
Manager Wanted. 


any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 
Trustworthy lady or gentleman to manage 


wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 

draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue, 
business in this county and adjoining terri- 
tory for well and favorably known House of 


SPANGLER MANFG, CO.. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 
solid financial standing. $20.00 straight cash 


salary and expenses, paid each Monday by 
check direct from headquarters. Expense 
money advanced; position permanent. Ad- 
dress Manager, 610 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


H YOUNG THOROUGHBRED 
Splendi B. P. Rock Chickens, cheap till 
November; Hawkins «& Calla strains. 

URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, N. C. 








CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month, Music 


$2 50a month. 
For other information, address, 
MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 
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For Improving Country. School Houses. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

On Friday, August 14, 1903, at the 
court house in Snow Hill, N. C., a 
chapter of the “Woman’s Association 
for the Betterment of Public School 
Houses in North Carolina” was or- 
ganized for Greege County by Miss 
Edith Royster, President of the 
Wake County Chapter, who made a 
few remarks concerning the purpose 
and ends of the Association. Miss 
Royster is very deeply interested in 
this work and succeeded in arousing 
the enthusiasm of all who listened to 
her. 

Then followed a paper by Miss Iola 
Exum on the “History of the Organ- 
ization of the Women’s Association 
for the Betterment of the Public 
School Houses of North Carolina,” 
and the reading by Mrs. L. V. Mor- 
rill and Miss Mattie Albritton of two 
papers written by publie school 
teachers, one from Wake County and 
the other from Moore County, giv- 
ing in detail the improvements made 
in their school rooms and grounds. 


After this, the audience, composed 
of representatives of the various 
school districts of the county and a 
goodly number of the people of and 
near Snow Hill, was addressed by 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, our State Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction, who 
in his own inimitable manner por- 
trayed the improvement of the pub- 
lic schools already accomplished and 
appealed with all his scholarly elo- 
quence for help in the endeavor to 
make North Carolina a leader in ed- 
ucation and civilization. Mr. Joy- 
ner’s remarks concerning the consol- 
idation of the country districts, made 
a lasting impression on his hearers 
and cannot fajl to meet the active 
co-operation of our county educa- 
tional boards and committees: 


At the close of Mr. Joyner’s ad- 
dress, L. V. Morrill, Esq., chairman 
of the Board of Education of Greene 
County, offered a scholarship to that 
teacher in Greene County who makes 
the greatest improvement in school 
buildings and grounds. This schol- 
arship entitles the teacher to attend 
any summer school in North Caro- 
lina. 

The meeting then adjourned for 
dinner where all participated in an 
elegant spread of “substantials and 
dainties” provided by the good wo- 
men of Snow Hill, complimentary to 
the visitors. 

At the noon session, devoted en- 
tirely to business, representatives 
from all the school districts of 
Greeen County being present, eager- 
ly promised to lend a helping hand 








FEARFUL ODDS AGAINST HIM. 


Bed- -ridden, alone and destitute. 
Such, in brief, was the condition of 
an old soldier by name of J. J. 

avens, Versailles, O. For years he 
was troubled with Kidney disease and 
neither doctors nor medicines gave 
him relief. At length he tried Elec- 
tric Bitters. It put him on his feet 
in short order, and now he testifies: 
‘lm on the road to complete recov- 
ery.” Best on earth for Liver and 


Kidney troubles and all forms of 
Stomach and Bowel 
ic, 


complaints. 
Guaranteed by all druggists. 





to push this good work forward in 
their communities. 

The organization was then effected 
by the election of Mrs. L. V. Morrill, 
President; Mrs. Rufus Beaman, First 
Vice-President; Mrs. Jno. Grant, 
Second Vice-President; Mrs. Ever- 
ett Taylor, Treasurer; Miss Mattie 
Albritton, Secretary. 

Committees were appointed by the 
President, whose duties will require 
them to push forward this noble 
work undertaken by the good women 
of our State, reporting to the county 
President, from time to time, the 
progress of their effort. 

M. L. A., Secretary. 

Greene Co., N. C. 





A Reform That Must Come. 


The parcels post is already in ef- 
fect between the United States and 
many foreign countries at a uniform 
charge of 12 cents per pound for 
parcels not exceeding 31% feet long, 
4 feet around and 11 pooniis in 
weight, except that to Chili and Bo- 
livia the rate is 20 cents, and to 
Germany weight limited to 4 pounds 
6 ounces. It is probable that the 
parcels post will ere long include 
all foreign countries. 

But you must pay 16 cents per 
pound to mail a package to any part 
of this country, and the weight must 
not exceed four pounds! 

Thus you may mail three times as 
big a parcel to Neww Zealand and 
at one-fourth less per pound than 
you can to your next town in this 
country. 

Why this discrimination against 
the domestic parcels post? To en- 
able the express companies to con- 
tinue their extortion. But the Ameri- 
can people won’t stand for it. 

True, the last Congress failed to 
appropriate $100,000 for a test of the 
domestie parcels post, but that de- 
feat is just enough to make the peo- 
ple hot for this convenience. 

With free mail collection and de- 
livery, parcels post, good roads, elec- 
tric trains and telephones, the coun- 
try will be the most attractive place 
to live—American Agriculturist. 





The Review of Reviews for September. 


The September Review of Reviews 
is notable for the number and varie- 
ty of topics of world-wide interest 
included in its survey. The Trish 
land bill, the British tariff debate, the 
Macedonian revolt, the 
liberty in Finland, the commercial 
progress of Germany, and the Pan- 
ama Canal question are among the 
subjects of editorial discussion, while 
various other matters of current in- 
terest are illustrated in the cartoon 
department, and special contributed 
articles deal with the new Pope and 
the conclave, with the renomination 
of President Diaz, of Mexico, with 
the career of the late Frederick Wil- 
liam Holls, of The Hague Court, and 
with “The Cotton Crop To-day.” Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s discussion of “The 
Race Problem in the United States” 
is supplemented by an interesting ex- 
position of “The Negro Problem in 
South Africa” from the pen of an 
{nglish writer, Mr. Arthur Hawkes; 
Dean Sanders, of Yale University, 


outlines the programme of the new 
Religious Education Association, of 
which he is president; Mr. Clarence 
H. Poe describes the rural school 
libraries of North Carolina; and the 
social and religious conditions of 
modern London are clearly set forth 
in a review of Charles Booth’s re- 





cently completed work. 








Sometimes the hair is not 
properly nourished. It suffers 
for food, starves. Then it 


falls out, turns prematurely 
gray. Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a 


Hair Vigor 


hair food. It feeds, nourishes. 
The hair stops falling, grows 
long and heavy, and all dan- 
druff disappears. 


“My hair was coming out terribly. I was 
almost afraid to comb it. But Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor promptly hin pony the falling,and also 
restored od bee color.” 

G. K. WARD, gee J. 


. AYER CO., 


$1.00 a botte. 
A gist: ak Mass., 














WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 
GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments o/ 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


wit aH DMAN REMEDY for Bheu- 
atism. Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is. invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $2. 58 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or aon ye 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, otc. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 
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Stands for Union Metallic 
Cartridges. It also stands 
for uniform shooting and satis- 
factory results. 


Ask your dealer for U.M.C. 
ARROW and NITRO CLUB 
Smokeless Shot Shells, 

The Union Metallic 
Cartridge 
Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, 











Full Sacks 


of plump, rich grain are obtained 
by the use of a fertilizer contain- 
ing not less than 6% actual, 


Potash 


For Wheat, Rye, Oats, and 
all other grains, Potash is most 
essential. 

Write for our books, they 
are free to farmers. 
GERMAN 
Kaur Works, 


3 Nassau St., 
New York. 


Atlanta Ga. 












Pym ow READY 


as “REPORT ON 1000 CONFINEMENT CASES” 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE Vincinis 


+ [MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 


“CLINICS (808-3"-“TEACHING METHODS” 
LT ; we “CATALOGUE” ? 
























Or CENT APIECE 


is not much mes a ged press, butin the 
*. five WS sas that th 






RED RIPPER Hay Press 


has been on the market, the expense for repairs has been 


less than thatamount. The Red Ripper is a one horse 
hay press, costing less than any other machinein the mar- 
ket. Easy capacity, twenty bales per hour. Our new Cata- 
logue No. 423 is ready to be mailed to you if you ask forit. 
Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 


Address SIKES MFC. CO., Helena, Georgia. 














men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter any time. Positions secured. 


Bi G 8 Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 


3% Draughon’s é 
< 

£ Practical... f 

§ Business... 9 3 

(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 

Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 

Fe. rors pores, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 

St. Low Galveston, exas, 


tittie Rock: Ark, Shreveport, La. 
For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
te be competent or no charges for tuition. 
HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Homie Study. It’s free. 











CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AnD DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office by ned to U. 8. Patent Office, 
ory made. Atty’s 
is sec ONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
AC KY RXPERIENCE, Book ‘‘How to obtain Patente 
etc., sent free. Patents procured 


FREE prelimins 
fee not due until ene 

















illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—te: 


« 
F t SIGGER 918 F St., N. W., 


sWASHINGTON, D. Cc. 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 


$30.60—Raleigh to Hot Springs,Ark. 
and return on account of 
Special Summer Excursion. 
Tickets on sale every Wednes- 
day and Saturday up to and 
including September 30, 1903; 
final limit sixty days from 
date of sale. 

For any other information, apply 
to any ticket agent of the Southern 
Railway, or address 

T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 
’ Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Feuds and Feudists of Old Kentucky. 


Every effort is being made to bring 
the perpetrators of the Jaskson, Ky., 
outrages to justice. So far there is 
a good prospect of success. Two men 
have been for burning 
Ewen’s Hotel, and one on the charge 
of bribery. Much credit is due Cap- 
tain Ewen, who has hazarded his life 
in the cause of justice and order. 
Even with the State troops to pro- 
tect witnesses and jury, there is some 
intimidation, and some of the evil- 
doers of Breathitt County will escape 
justice. We are gradually learning 
that it is necessary to use extraor- 
dinary means to enforce law, and to 
secure justice when the ordinary ones 
fail. It was a good thing to send 
troops to assist in the enforcement 
of the law, but to proclaim martial 
law might have been better. 

Senator Blackburn, of Kentucky, 
is reported as saying of the feudists 
of his State: “They are nearly all 
illiterate, half-starved, and almost 
naked, yet they are the most hospi- 
table people to be found anywhere. 
They are dirt-eaters and quarrelsome. 
Many of their feuds are of a hundred 
years’ standing, and I do not believe 
it possible to stop their fighting as 
long as the people continue to live. 
They have a peculiar code of honor. 
They never molest a woman, nor will 
they shoot an enemy accompanied by 
a woman or child. I knew Marcum 
well. He was a fine fellow, and for 
seventy days he was able to protect 
himself simply by being accompanied 
by a woman or a child. But they 
were determined to get him, and wait- 
ed their chance. These mountaineers 
never shoot except in the back. They 
always shoot from the bushes, and 
never give a man a chance for his 
life. In their way they are honest. 
A stranger may stop with them in 
the meanest hovel and never have 
any fear of being robbed. The moun- 
taineer will lie on the dirt floor and 
give his bed to the stranger. He will 
divide his food with him and will 
be insulted if offered any money for 
his hospitality, yet for $25 he would 
not hestitate to seize his rifle and 
hide in the bushes and shoot the first 
man who comes along. There have 
been various theories advanced to ac- 
count for the peculiar nature of these 
people and one is that many years 
ago all the escaped convicts from the 
adjoining States fled into the moun- 
tains of Kentucky for refuge, and 
their descendants are now raising the 
devil. It is born in them and noth- 
ing can eradicate it.” 


indicted 





‘¢Sample Copy.’’ 


If this paper is marked “sample 
copy,” it is an invitation to sub- 
scribe, and the paper is before you 


to speak for itself. We think it 
ought to have the patronage of 


North Carolina farmers, not simply 
because it is published in North Car- 
olina, but because it is especially 
adapted to North Carolina condi- 
tions. And it is our endeavor to 
cover thoroughly every department 
needed in a general farmer’s news- 
paper—clear, forcible and instructive 
agricultural articles from the best 





practical and scientific farmers; in- 
dependent, and informing editorial 
comment on the questions of the day 
and the warld’s happenings; fresh, 
up-to-date State and general news, 
“all the news that’s fit to print” pre- 
the best 
general literature of the day, fiction, 


sented in readable form; 
fun and poetry; carefully selected 
matter regarding woman’s” work; 
our general correspondence depart- 
ment, for the free diseussion of all 
sides of all public questions; reli- 
gious selections, and matter for even 
the children. 


you that no paper published in the 


Examination will show 


South, at any price, covers so thor- 
oughly all the departments needed 
and _ first- 
each 
the small 
subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


well-rounded 
And 


is worth 


to make a 
class family paper. de- 
partment alone 
Your subseription will be appre- 
will be 


endeavor to make it worth 


ciated by us, and it 
earnest 


our 


money times its cost to you. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED AU- 


TUMN TOURS TO LAKE 
. TOXAWAY AND THE SAP- 
PHIRE COUNTRY.—VERY 


LOW RATES. 


In order to give to everyone an 
opportunity to see and enjoy the 
wonderful and beautiful lake and 
mountain section, in the Land of the 
Sky, known as the “Sapphire Coun- 
try,” the Southern Railway will sell 
tickets on Tuesdays, September 15, 
22, and 29, 1903, from Raleigh, N. C., 
to Lake Toxaway, N. C., and return, 
at rate of $31.60. This rate includes 
railroad fare from Raleigh to Lake 
Toxaway and return, carriage ride 
between Lake Toxaway, Lake Sap- 
phire and Lake Fairfield; also seven 
days board at either the Franklin 
Inn at Brevard; Toxaway Inn at 
Lake Toxaway, Fairfield Inn at Lake 
Fairfield; Sapphire Inn at Lake Sap- 
phire; or the seven days time may be 
divided between any two or all of the 
hotels. These exeursions will be 
personally conducted from Hender- 
sonville, and every attention will be 
shown to those making the trip, espe- 
cially ladies and children traveling 
alone. Tickets good to return ten 
days from date of sale. For infor- 
mation, address nearest Ticket 
Agent of the Southern Railway or 
S. H. Hardwick, General Passenger 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 

1, &, GREEN, C. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





WHAT IS YOUR EXCUSE? 

If you are offered happiness and 
refuse it, What is your excuse? If 
some one offers to supplant misery 
and distress with peace, and you al- 
low it not, What is your excuse? 
Mr. Theo. Noel and the Theo. Noel 
Company of Chicago, whose  an- 
nouncement appears in these col- 
umns, wants to know what is your 
excuse, if you are sick and_ ailing 
and refuse to aecept the offer of thir- 
ty days’ trial of Vitae-Ore at the 
Company’s risk which they are mak- 
ing to the readers of this paper. 

The offer “Personal to Subseri- 
bers” has appeared in these columns 
a number of times during the past 
two years and hundreds are to-day 
blessing the day they read and ac- 
cepted it, else the Company could 
not continue its announcements 
from time to time. If you fear its 
genuineness, ask any of your fellow 
subseribers who have accepted it, 
and then, if you don’t accept, What 
is your excuse? You need the medi- 
cine; you can have it for the asking, 








you take no risk; What is your ex- 
cuse 2 

The editors of the best periodi- 
eals in the country endorse the Com- 
pany and the offer—let their endorse- 
ment be your excuse for writing to- 
day for a package on trial. See 
large announcement in this issue. 





We direct attention to the adver- 
tisement of the Carolina Trust Com- 
pany, which appears in this issue, 
setting forth briefly the importance 
of small savings. Many thrifty 
farmers have made the mistake of 
hoarding money in their homes, thus 
withdrawing it from cireulation, ex- 
posing themselves to the danger of 
robbery, and receiving no interest 
whatever. A much wiser and more 
businesslike policy is to deposit in 
some reliable savings bank—the Car- 
olina Trust Company, for example. 
In addition to its general banking 
business, the trust features of this 
company deserve attention, and a 
pamphlet explaining these will be 
sent free to any address on applica- 
tion. 

















Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. 





$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 

We manufacture several different styles or 
Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 


SALEII IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 
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THAT .. 


DO NOT DRIP! 


At your dealers, 76 cents, or by mail prepaid, 
Manufactured by 
vV- B. NUCKOLS, Elkton, Ky. 





SEABOARL. 
frm Lanse Raise 


Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 

No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 
11.15 a. m—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
“For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. CO. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 

Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 81. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

; 4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.33 p. m—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
‘lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 








Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 


livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 
UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
O.H. GATTISC: C. Te B.A. 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 





What Your Savings Earn With Us: 





5 cents per day for 5 years,$7.42, and amount to $85.67 in all, 
25 cents per day for5 years, $37.10, and amount to $428 35 in all. 
50 cents per day for 5 years, $74 20, and amount to #856.70in all. 


Intelligent saving is to accumulate little by little, and make your MONEY work. 


This you can do with us. 
upon making investments. 


We also give our best advice to our customers 


We pay 4 per cent interest, and compound it every six months under our rules in 
Savings Department, and pay an agreed rate of interest on certificate of 


deposit. 


In general Banking Department no interest paid, but all reasonabie courtesies. 


extended. 


We have the most modern fire and burglar proof vaults, where your valuable 
papers can be kept, and our banking offices have all modern conveniences 
for depositors and customers. 


The on'y way to secure your property to the continued use and enjoyment of 
those whom you desire, without waste or fraud, is through our TRUST 


DEPARTMENT. 


Our company is managed by strong and 


Valuable booklet freely given upon application. 


successful financiers, and well and favor- 


ably known to the people of North Carolina. 


Any information gladly given. 


CAROLINA TRUST COMPANY, 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 20. 





1. What is the Christian Ideal? It 
is having the mind of Christ, think- 
ing his thoughts, having his arms, 
sharing his feelings (v. 1; Phil. 2 
5-11; Rom. 8: 17). Show that Christ’s 
sufferings were his struggles against 
temptations of the flesh (Heb. 2:18), 
both in himself and for others (4:15). 

It is resolutely putting away de- 
sires to gratify animal appetites and 
passions for their own sake, and cul- 
tivating the desire to do the will of 
God. (v. 2.) Show, by reading Rom- 
ans 12:1, 2, Titus 3: 3-7, and similar 
passages, how simply and clearly this 
Christian ideal was held in the primi- 
tive church. The life of the heathen 
was always before those to whom the 
apostles wrote their letters (1 Pet. 
4:3; comp. Gal. 5:19-21). A 
glimpse into liquor saloons and the 
disreputable places with which they 
are often associated, would furnish a 
picture of what the apostle deseribes: 
Those without the Christian ideal 
can not understand why Christians 
don’t indulge in the same excesses 
which they enjoy (v. 4), but for which 
they must be judged and condemned 
(v. 5). But the gospel has been and 
is preached to save such as they from 
ruin, and to bring them into the like- 
ness of the ideal, Christ our Lord and 
Saviour, which ideal is worth suffer- 
ing for (2 Cor. 4:18). 

2. Why Should We Seek the Chris- 
tian Ideal? Because Jesus Christ 
has given his life to reveal it to us, 
and to make it possible for us to at- 
tain to it (v. 1), His suffering was 
for us (3:18). We receive our sal- 
vation from him (1:8, 9). 

Because the purpose of God in re- 
vealing himself was and is to bring 
all mankind into the ideal life (v. 6). 

Because the time when we can live 
as Christ lived in this world is so 
short (v. 7). 

3. How Can We Attain the Chris- 
tian Ideal? By mental health, which 
means also keeping our bodies whole- 
some and pure, and by prayer (v. 7). 

By exercising active love for our 
fellow-Christians (v. 8). This means 
seeking the best in others, and hid- 
ing, not parading, their faults, while 
we seek to aid them to conquer them 
(1 Cor. 18: 4-7). 

By using hospitality generously 
from the motive of love (v. 9). This 
means not only entertaining others 
in our homes, but sharing whatever 
we have with others, our possessions 
and our talents, regarding all these 
not as owned by us without obliga- 
tion, but as holding them to be gifts 
of the Father of us all, just as stew- 
ards administer estates aceording to 
directions. We have our directions 
summed up in these verses, 10 and 
11. What we know of God’s will we 
are to make known in a brotherly 
spirit. What we ean do to benefit 
others and help them to attain the 
Christian ideal, we should do, not as 
of our own will and might, but as 
using strength supplied by God. 

4, What Will be the Result of Liv- 
ing the Christian Ideal? God will 
be seen by men as he is, the worthiest 
object of praise and love and service 
of all mankind y. 11). And God our 
Father will be seen through Jesus 
Christ, who thus will have what be- 
longs to him as the ideal man and 
the Saviour of mankind—endless 
glory and dominion.—Sunday-school 
Times. 


BUCKLEN’S ARNICA SALVE: 


Has world-wide fame for marvel- 
lous cures. It surpasses any other 
salve, lotion, ointment or balm for 
Cuts, Corns, Burns, - Boils, Sores, 
Felons, Ulcers, Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Chapped Hands, Skin 
Eruptions; infallible for Piles. Cure 
guaranteed. Only 25c. at all drug- 
gists. 











A Little Letter to You. 


Dear Friend :—Have you kept your 
eye on the little label pasted either 
on this paper or on the wrapper in 
which it cames to you? If you have, 
and find the figures on it showing 
some date after “15 Sep 03” (Sept. 
15, 1903), then you are paid up to 
date and have our sincere thanks. 
If the label shows a date prior to 
15 Sept. ’03, then your time paid for 
has expired and your renewal is in 
order and is earnestly requested. 

Prompt payment of subscription 
and your earnest efforts to introduce 
the paper into new homes in your 
neighborhood, will greatly help us in 
our endeavor to give North Carolina 
farmers the best possible farm and 
family paper for conditions and 
needs in this State. Thanking you 
for past favors, we are, 

Very truly yours, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





To Old Pupils of Dr. Braxton Craven. 


I most*respectfully and earnestly 
request all who were pupils of Dr. 
Braxton Craven to send me at once 
on a postal eard their name and post- 
office address. I feel sure that all 
former pupils will do this much for 
the sake of their great and revered 
preceptor. 

ae NEVIEY, 
Editor Raleigh Christian Advocate, 


Raleigh, N. C. 





A letter just received from State 
Lecturer Cates says that he is ready 
to go into the field again to reor- 
ganize sub. Alliances. Appoint- 
ments will probably be announced in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer, 
and our readers may be on the look- 
out for good reports a little later. 





“Would you enjoy your religion? 
Learn to employ it.” 





WHAT IS LIFE? 

In the last analysis nobody knows, 
but we do know that it is under strict 
law. Abuse that law even slightly, 
pain results. Irregular living means 
derangement of the organs, resulting 
in Constipation, Headache or Liver 
trouble. ‘Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
quickly readjusts this. It’s gentle, 
yet thorough. Only 25c. at all drug 
stores. 
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BANK DEPOSIT 
$5,00 EE Courses Offered. 

cone Cost. Write Quick 

Greensboro Female College 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

Music, Artand Elocution. Fall Term begins 
Wednesday, September 9th, 1903. 


Reliread Fare Paid. 500 

5 a ce 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga- 
Literary and Business Courses. Schools in 
Terms moderate. Apply for catalogue to 


Mrs. Lucy H. Robertson, 
PRESIDENT. 























V0 Caliber Cartridges 


If you want to use .22 Caliber Rim Fire Cartridges that shoot 
strongly and accurately, buy the time-tried Winchester make, 
having the trade-mark “‘H” om the head. They cost buta 
few cents more a box than the cheap, unreliable kind, and 
they are dollars better. Winchester .22 Caliber Cartridges 
are furnished loaded with either black or smokeless powder, the 
latter being loaded with the celebrated Winchester Grease- 
less Bullets, which make them very clean to handle. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 















Money Saved by Buying Through the 


BUSINESS AGENCY, 











DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer youto some that would 

robably suit. O CHARGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N. c. 

















Meat smoked in a few hours with 








KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
circular. E, KRAUSER & KKO.,, Milton, Pa 








COTTON GINS. COTTON PRESSES, 
HAY PRESSES, MOWERS, RAKES, erc. 








Fruit Tress. 


Apples, 4%c. to 7c. each; Peaches, 3c. to 7%4c.; Pears, 
7¥4c. to 15c.; Mulberries, 7 4c. to 100¢. 
Send for Prick List with varieties, etc. 


Field Seed. 


Crimson Clover—Prime--_---_---~------ $2.65 per bus. 
Crimson Clover— Choice -...---.~------ 2.80 “ 
Crimson Clover—Trade-Mark ___~_-_---- 300 * 

Red Clover—Good................--.... soo C* 
Ren Chover—Piiee ......... ..-. 5-0 “<< * 

Rea Clover—Chotee ...........-.5--+- 6.35 ‘ 
I I sn senate lane Sic .I4 pound. 
I NN I iis cs dosent sien inane Sedoaine aylClt«* 

Crass Seed. 
Timoethy—Prime .... 226 ne cone snes $1.65 per bus. 
Taeetins—C neice... - 2 eo ce nene “a 6|6* 
Orchard Grassa—Prime............---- - ee * 
Orchard Grass—Choice -_.. -.-.-------- a5 * 
Red "Top—10 CRGE ......« -= anne oo an connne 20 =* 
Red Top—Fancy cleaned -_------------ .o8 pound, 
Oats. 

Virginia Winter Gray—Prime ~--------- $0.67 per bus. 
Virginia Winter Gray—Choice__-__ ------ 4o * 
Red Rust Proof—Prime-----.---------- 49 * 
Red Rust Proof—Choice__-----._------ a CU 


I 


(Seed wheat in two and one-half bags. ) 


Bearded Varieties. 


| nei ia ae ape rere $1.25 per bus. 
eae a 
ES NEEL TREN ER RO ST es 
Smooth Head Varieties. 

I Te oa oi es ee cermin $1.25 per bus. 
as sia aca ucaees NN 1.25 $ 
SE Tey 1.20 “ 
eee ee ae aa 1.20 . 
EE ee a ee aS Sara ee 1.20 “ 
Rese, Dewalt Heex........5...65.-.-- .06 pound, 
eee OF ee Wee 8... ccna oc ccnnmnne .08 " 
I i ai .06 “ 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 
SEND ALLORDERS TO... 


T. B. PARKER. s. B.A. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Bad Dream. 


My foot’s aslep! My foot’s asleep! 
O, dear! What shall I do? 
It?s dreaming of a hundred pins 
That pierce me _ through 

through. 








and 


It’s dreaming of a hornet’s nest, 
With forty thousand strings; 

it’s dreaming of a million sparks— 
The fiery, burning things! 





Yet she had to get up and eat her 
breakfast at six o’clock every morn- 
ing, for her dinner came between 
eleven and twelve. They used to say 
of her that she ate so much and so 
slowly that “larks already cooked 
ought to fly into her mouth.” She 
ate supper at five o’clock, and very 
likely was popped into bed before 
seven, as wax candles were very cost- 
ly and the houses were dark. 

What do you fancy she had for her 
dinner? lLarks, they say, but she 


SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLECE, 


If you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write ise ee 
for free catalogue of full instruction. , 


%contes «6déDR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 


ATLANTA, 
y GEORGIA. 


7} 


100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
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‘Salt, Salt, Salt! 


eg aia Me eae 


CARGO OF SALT ARRIVED EX. — 
GC. C. LESTER, CONSISTING OF ...... 


10,000 BAGS. 



































Many opportunities for self mere. Information 
articulars of the Seswewnarel 
rofessor of Agriculture. 


splinters of wood, which were so ill- 
trimmed that they pierced the flesh. 
Shoes she had on, and stockings, 


days when there were no steamships 


about Scholarships, Self § Support or other 
or engines, no telegraphs or tele- 


Courses can be obtained by addressing the 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGu, N. C. 





too, no doubt, as they began to be 
woven in France, about 1656; but of 


phones, no postoffices, no paved and 
lighted streets, not many books or 
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And so my foot improved the time ate a good deal of salted meat, for, 
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well managed schools, nor homes " 
war underclothes she knew noth- | warm and bright, even to have lived 0. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


September Poultry Notes. 








It will be time to get ready for 
winter. Every one should begin to 
think about it and prepare for its 
coming. 

When you visit the fall fairs, ex- 
amine all the poultry and learn what 
improvements have been made; in 
this way you will be better able to se- 
lect the best of your own flocks. 

If you are going to be short of 
green food this winter for your 
poultry, save every beet, turnip, 
mangel, all the small potatoes and 
everything that will do for a green- 
food substitute. Save everything of 
this kind and put them in the root 
cellar. Carrots are splendid, so are 
the large Spanish radishes. 

A late short cut of either meadow 
grass or clover will be good if nicely 
cured and put away. This can be run 
through the cutting box in winter 
and used for the poultry when the 
crop of other green stuff is limited. 
Nothing is better than this mixed 
with some clover or alfalfa hay, all 
cut short in the cutting box and 
thrown in the litter for them during 
the winter months. 

Keep an eye out for some mangels 
if you have not grown any yourself. 
These are always cheap and excellent 
for the hens during the winter 
months. They are easily kept in bar- 
rels in any cellar or a building where 
they will not freeze, and when they 
are cut into two parts and given to 
the hens early in the morning, the 
latter delight to pick the entire meat 
out of the shells or rind of the 
mangel. They make a fine substitute 
for green food, and should always 
be supplied early in the morning, just 
as much as the fowls will eat up in 
the day, leaving none to be frozen at 
night. 


Begin to select all the best of your 


early-hatched pullets to keep for your 


winter-egg producers. Look over the 
old hens, select the best of them that 
are not over a year old, and feed 
them for an early moult; cull out all 
the old hens that you wish to sell, 
fatten them as fast as possible, and 
get them into the market when most 
profitable. The time to sell is when 
prices are best. There is very little 
chance of the markets’ being over- 
crowded this fall with surplus stock, 
as there are not nearly so many old 
fowls to be marketed as there were 
two years ago. There may be as 
many or more than last season, but 
the crop was short at that time. 

If you have not thoroughly cleaned 
up the hen houses and renewed the 
old earth floors with new, fresh earth 
or sand, attend to it at once. Do 
not delay this until the fall rains set 
in, when it. will be difficult to secure 
dry earth or sand for this purpose. 
If any white-washing is to be done, 
do it at once, so that the houses may 
be thoroughly dried while the weather 
is warm, If any new buildings are to 
be built for the poultry, finish them 
as soon as possible, so as to avoid 
dampness, which is so injurious to 
poultry at all times. These matters 
cannot have too early attention, for 





as sure as they are’‘neglected until 
cool, damp weather comes on, your 
houses wil be damp and not in the 
best of condition for the winter care 
of poultry. Always keep in advance 
with everything, if you wish a suc- 
cessful outcome from your labor. 
The slowest of all the fowls to 
moult are those that have the con- 
tinual run of the farm the entire 
time. Fowls kept yarded and overfat 
are about equally slow. There is no 
way to hasten the moult of fowls that 
have the continual run of the farm 
except to keep them confined in the 
house or yard for at least two weeks, 
with no grain ration at all, and at 
the expiration of this time, turn 
them out and feed them all they will 
eat, in addition to what they pick up 
about the farm. But in doing this 
they must be fed those kinds of foods 
that belong to the nitrogenous group. 
The protein that we hear so much 
about in foods furnishes the sub- 
stance for building up the working 
machinery of the body and the pro- 
ducing of milk, eggs, wool and feath- 
ers; so when we are lending our aid 
to the production of-a new coat of 
feathers, we must feed strongly of 
those foods which contribute to the 
upbuilding of the tissues of the body, 
muscle and feathers. We are often 
told to feed different kinds of pow- 
ders and condiments to aid fowls in 
moult. If you will take equal parts 
of cotton-seed meal, linseed meal and 
pea meal, and mix them together, you 
will have a very good powder to aid 
in the moult of your fowls. This 
may be mixed in their mash food to 
the amount of about one pint to 25 
hens; make the rest of the mash of 
equal parts, by measure, of ground 
oats and wheat bran, add to this 
enough wheat flour to make the mash 
cling together, and mix as dry as 
possib) so as to be fed in a crumb- 
ling y »ss.—Country Gentleman. 





Polly Away at School. 


Polly has chosen a soft, dull green 
as the color scheme for her room, 
reasoning that it will harmonize with 
any color furnishings her unknown 
roommate will have. So in the box 
which will be sent on by freight next 
week there will be three cushions to 
tuck at her back when she is cram- 
ming for “exams.” There are half 
a dozen framed pictures to be packed 
in the box—one a water-color sketch 
of Polly’s home done by her chum. 

As Polly will have to furnish her 
own bedding, she has in readiness for 
this big box a pad covered with un- 
bleached muslin, a pair of blankets, 
a light-weight comfort of pretty 
challie and a Marseilles counterpane, 
all fitted to a single bed. Mattress, 
pillows and linen are furnished by 
the college. 

Aunt Louise made Polly dotted 
Swiss bureau and washstand covers 
with splasher to match edged with 
Val lace, headed with beading, 
through which is run delicate green 
baby ribbon. Cousin Carrie made 
the two cushions of green silk coyer- 
ed with the same dotted Swiss and 
edged with lace—one long and nar- 
row with all sorts and sizes of pins 
stuck in, spelling Margaret, and the 
other, a dainty doll in silk dress and 
flannel petticoats, in which were fas- 
tened three sizes of safety pins. 
Grandma made the pretty mending 
bag of green and white cretonne, and 
Cousin Dee gave Polly a dainty 
table cover for the study table. Ted 











brought the color to Polly’s cheeks 
when he gave her the pretty thread 
basket with a knot of class colors on, 
and her grandmother supplied the 
gold thimble which fitted a pocket 
concealed in one of the loops of rib- 
bon. Into the basket Polly is putting 
both coarse and fine black thread as 
well as white, buttons for shoes, un- 
derwear and gloves, a paper of need- 
les, darning cotton, roll of tape and 
scissors. This basket will go in the 
big box along with a couple of quaint 
candlesticks, a small alarm clock and 
two or three inexpensive vases; but 
her toilet appliances Polly will take 
in her trunk. Mrs. Lewis is wisely 
putting in as many “extras” as pos- 
sible in the box, such as two dozen 
wax candles and several boxes of 
tinned goods, knowing well that there 
will be many demands on Polly’s lim- 
ited allowance and the expense of 
sending them now with other things 
is very little. I think when Polly be- 
gins to unpack this box at school, 
she will bravely swallow the lump in 
her throat as she takes out packages, 
until she comes across the chafing- 
dish, which is her mother’s surprise 
for her big girlie-——and then,—well, 
we all know Polly is going to be a 
brave little soul and do her best for 
love of motherkin and daddy.—Betty 
Stacey, in the Pilgrim for Septem- 
ber. 





My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
‘©Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and don't 
break.”” 

MAacBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA_ SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Tickets 
sold daily, June 1st to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 


From Raleigh to— 


Old Point Comfort, Va. . -88.25 
White Sulphur Springs, | Va. $14. 15 
Asheville, N. C... - .$10. 90 
Hendersonville, N. C.. ‘ . -811.60 
IUCN AS A © $7.80 
Blowing Rock, N. C.... . $13.00 
Lenoir, N. C.. . .$9.00 
Cross Hill, S. C., (Harris 

Lithia) . . -611.85 
Lincolnton, 'N. ‘e. err 
PAPIOTON. Nc Ose 6's 008 oe sa eee $3.90 
Pittsboro, iC oe oc oe oa.OD 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. $9.75 
Shelby, N. C.. .$9.10 
Southern Pines, N. C.. . $3.55 
Mount Eagle, N. C.. ae "$24.45 
Baltimore, Md........ -- 13.25 
Boston, Mass. ae . -$26.25 
Carolina Beach, N. C.. $7.15 
Chimney Rock, N. C.. ; .$12.90 
Jackson Springs, N. C.. nee . -$4.85 
New York, Ni Xess. cccs cess hake 
Ocean View, Va...... . -$8.25 


PROVIOONnCS, Fy Los se cc cece : we . $24.25 
Virginia Beach, Va... ss secsers $8.25 


Washineton, N. O..6606sccc oe ctnO 
Washington, D. C............ .$13.25 
Wrightsville, N. S. ++ «$7.90 


For further information apply to 
0. H. GATTIS, 0. P. & T. A 











must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 




















Zoll. 


of Page Fence stretched up. That’s convincing. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue r4th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited, ”» solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. I12 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, ‘also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘Fast Mail” for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina;points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfolk, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
guigoing steamers. 

- Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No, 29 for 
Colunhia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No, 35 “‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmin hems 
and New Orleans, day coaches Washin 
ton to New Orleans, also with nor 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and ‘all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass, Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. H. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 





NOEL 
SAYS: 


If you are sick with any disease of the Circula 
tion, the Stomach, Liver, Kidney, Bladder or 
Throat, Vitae-Ore will cure you! Noelis the 
discover of Vitae-Ore, has been familiar with 
its wonderful properties for two generations, 
has watched its remarkable action in thou- 
sands of cases, and HE ought to know. Noel 
Says he doesn’t want your money unless Vitae- 
Ore benefits you, and Noe! is old enough to 
know what he wants. Noel says that the 
Theo. Noel Soma pany has instructions to send 
a full sized one dollar package on thirty days’ 
trial to every sick or ailing reader of The 
Progressivo Farmer who requests it, there- 
ceiver to be the judge, and not pay one cent 
unless satisfied, and Noel is the President and 
principal stockholder of the Theo. Noel Com- 
pany, and what HE says goes. Here is his 

Signature on it! 


’ Personal 
Oo 
Subscribers. 


E WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of The Progressive Farmer or worthy person recommended by a subscriber or 
W reader, a full-sized ONE DOLLAR package of Vitae-Ore, by mail, postpaid, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be paid for 
within one month’s time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its use bas done him or her m-re good than all the 
drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctois or patent medicines he or she bas ever used. Read this over again carefully, and under- 
stand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good and not before. Wwe take all the risk; you have nothing to lose. If it does 
not benefit you, you pay us nothing. Vitae-Ore is a natural, hard, adamantine rock-like substance—mineral—ore—mined from the 
ground like gold and silver, and requires about twenty years for oxid zation. It contains free iron, free sulphur and magnesium, and 
one package will equalin m dical strength and curative value 800 gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral water, drunk 
fresh atthe springs. It is a geological discovery, to which there is nothing added to or taken from. It isa marvel of the century for 
curing such diseases as Rheumatism, Bright's Disease, Blood Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Dropsy, Catarrh and Throat Affections, Liv- 
er, Kidnev and B adder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorcers, LaGrippe, Malarial Fever, Ne-vous Prostration and General De- 
bility, as thousands tes'ify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny afcer using, 

Vitae-Ore will do the same for you as it has for hundreds of readers of this paper, if you give it atrial. Send for a $1 pack- 
age at our risk. You have nothing tolose We want noone’s money Vitae-Ore cannot benefit. You are to be the judge. What 
sensible person, no matter how prejudiced he or she may be, who desires a cure and is willing to pay for it, would hesitate to try 
Vitae-Ore on this liberal offer? 

This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living person who desires better 
health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases which have defied the medical world and grown worse with age. We care not for your 
skepticism, but ask only your investigation at our expense, regardless of what ills you have, by sending to us for a package. Write 
to-day, mentioning this paper. 


Address THEO. NOEL COMPANY,).£. Dept., mutian: Chicago, Ill. 








